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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

WE beg to express our regret to our readers 
at the omission this month of our usual 
Summary of News. The letter, containing 
the copy for the printer, appears to have 
miscarried, and we learnt of the circum- 
stance too late to remedy the mischief. 
The same envelope contained a leader on 
the Slave-trade Papers, comprising a sum- 
mary of their contents. This is also 
necessarily deferred. 











SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


Mr. JAMES ReppatH, well-known in the 
United States, as a devoted abolitionist, 
is publishing in the Natwnal Anti-Slavery 
Standard a series of letters upon the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Slavery and Slave-Life in Brazil.” 
They are very interesting, and will be wel- 
comed by our readers as valuable contri- 
butions to Anti-Slavery literature. We con- 
cur in Mr. Redpath’s views of the inherent 
cruelty of the system of Slavery, and of 
the utter inadequacy of legislation to modify 
it, or to remove any of the disabilities 
under which the slaves labour, owing to the 
facilities with which laws ostensibly for 
their benefit can be evaded by the owners. 
We shall continue the republication of 
these letters as they are issued. 


No. 1. 
IS SLAVERY OF A *“* MILDER TYPE IN BRAZIL? 


How long can Slavery endure in the new world ? 
It still exists in Brazil, in Cuba, and Porto Rico. 
Somebody, not long ago, predicted that if the ex- 
periment of free-labour in the Southern States 
should continue to be completely successful, negro 
Slavery would be swept from the Western Hemi- 
sphere in less than a dozen years. While some 








will regard this prediction as too sanguine, it ex- 
presses, without doubt, if not in the letter at 
least in the spirit, the opinion of the majority of 
educated Americans. 

Another opinion very generally held, and often 
expressed, is, that Slavery in Brazil is a milder 
type of bondage than the system which existed in 
our Southern States. I have never seen a denial 
or even a doubt expressed in regard to this uni- 
versally accredited opinion. And yet a little re- 
flection will cause any one, familiar with the 
essential nature of Slavery, to pause and inves- 
tigate before giving new currency to this belief. 
It will lead him to seek for the sources of the 
opinion, and to ascertain the causes that modify 
or rather that nullify the inherent tendencies of 
Slavery—as manifested everywhere, in all ages 
and among all races of men—if, indeed, in Brazil 
these universal traits are not conspicuously dis- 
cernible. One would naturally think that if: 
Brazilian Slavery is Slavery—that is, if it gives 
the master absolute power over his negro slave— 
then Brazilian nature would not be human 
nature if the tenure of some millions of slaves 
did not yield a plentiful crop of cruelties, and 
hardships, and crimes. 

And yet, the circumstances may so greatly 
modify men’s power and control their passions 
—even when that power is nominally absolute— 
no careful observer of American Slavery, or in- 
deed of society anywhere, can deny. Thus, 
Slavery in Louisiana was far harsher than 
Slavery in Maryland ; and Legree could not have 
done the deeds in Delaware which he might have 
perpetrated with impunity in South Carolina. 

In examining the nature of Slavery in Brazil, 
therefore, we ought first to discover its relation 
to the population, race, and territory among and 
in which it exists. 


THE POPULATION OF BRAZIL. 


First in importance is the population ; because 
a vast numerical majority of slaves, by throwing 
around the negro the mantle of an ever present 
dread, might have a tendency, other circumstances 
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te: | ‘to make the matter afraid to exercise 
his territle authority with cruelty. Not neces- 
gatily “so, becatse St. Slavery “was 
frightfully cruel, although, when the revolution 
broke out in the island, the whites did not num- 
ber 40,000 ina population of halfa million. But 
taken into consideration with the nature of the 
country—which if, as in Brazil, large and im- 
penetrable, affording easy and frequent oppor- 
tunities of escape, must tend to modify despotic 
power ; and in connection, also, with the charac- 
teristics of race, which if, as is the case with the 
Brazilians, free from the prejudices of colour, 
must somewhat soften the desire to render the 
institution perpetual—then the element of popu- 
lation becomes the most important one in seekjng 
to arrive at a correct knowledge of the subject. 

There is no authentic census of Brazil in ex- 
istence. The Government esimates are con- 
fessedly official guesses only. Humbolt, in 1825, 
reckoned the entire population of Brazil at 
about 4,000,000, of whom 920,000 were whites, 
1,960,000 were negroes, and 1,120,000 were 
of mixed blood, or native Indians. ‘Thus the pro- 
portion of the coloured races to the white was 
about three toone. An English Parliamentary 
Report estimated the population on the Ist of 
January to be—whites, 1,000,000; free coloured 
races, 500,000; slaves, 3,500,000—four to one. 
Christie, the last author who has written on 
Brazil, late Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary there, reports that 
the total population is about 7,000,000, and 
that the number of slaves is variously estimated 
at from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000. He states that 
this is the calculation of a laborious and well- 
informed writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of July 1862, and takes 3,000,000 as a mean 
number and moderate estimate. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that at least every 
other person in Brazil is a slave. 


NO PREJUDICE OF COLOUR. 


Next comes the question of race antipathies. 
The result of our investigation has shown us 
that, to use the language of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, “there is no country where the 
white and black races mingle, in which the field 
is so fair for the negro. It is true that Slavery 
exists there; but it is equally true that it is a 
personal relation—that is, between master and 
slave, not between white man and black. ‘ Though 
in Brazil a slave is indeed a slave, yet a negro is 
not, in the American sense, a negro.’ This is the 
language of a well-informed English author. In 
Brazil there is no social distinction between the 
black race and the white, resulting in the general 
proseription of the African. ‘The races have 
fused—the result is equality. ‘There exists a 
certain; pride of purity of blood; but black blood 
is no bar whatever to advancement. The races 
intermarry—they associate without faction or 
jealousy. The negroes and the mulattoes hold 
offices of all grades in the army and navy.” 

“One result of this social fusion,” says this 
same careful authority, “‘has been to make 
Slavery more secure from insurrections than in 
other countries. As involuntary servitude is 
wholly a condition of life, not of race, there are 
as many negroes as whites who are slaveholders, 
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and thereforethey are as much interested in its 
perpetuation as our‘own chivalry‘in the patmiest 
days of the C.S. A. As good as the whites at 
the ballot-box, they are as bad as the whites in 
the slave quarters.” 


NUMEROUS CANADAS—BUT— 

The vast extent of the country, its immense 
and impenetrable forests, the ease with which life 
is supported in the tropics by fruits and the 
chase—all conspire to render it tolerably safe 
and by no means difficult for fugitive slaves to 
maintain themselves in the depths of woods 
which everywhere invite them to seek their shel- 
ter. A paragraph in the last budget of news 
from Brazil will shew that these arboral Canadas 
have already sheltered great numbers of negroes : 

“The flight of slaves to the neutral district of 
Amapa, South of the Oyapok (preserved neutral 
by virtue of a Convention between France and 
Brazil), continues, and it is calculated that 
6000 or 7000 refugees live independently there, 
like the Maroons in former times in Jamaica.” 

This relates to a special district, but every- 
where there are smaller colonies of these people. 

So far,so good. But there hangs a doubt still. 
Despite the superior slave population, despite the 
fraternal character of the whites, despite the fre- 
quent opportunities of escape, human nature re- 
mains to be offset against them; human nature, 
which is everywhere unfit to be trusted with 
despotic power over unprotected and defenceless 
wards, for whom no tie of kindred or of a like 
social condition, is a partial guarantee of good 
treatment. 

This doubt can only be resolved by a careful 
examination of all the evidence to be found in 
the books of travellers in Brazil; for here and 
there, in the newspapers of the day, an occa- 
sional paragraph gives one the hint that all is not 
gold that glitters in the Empire. 

For example, read the two paragraphs that 
follow, both from trustworthy sources : 

This— 

** A deputation from the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society of London waited on Sefior 
Andrada in March last. The Sefior has been 
Secretary of the Brazilian Legation for some 
years, and was then charged with the superin- 
tendence of the Brazilian Consulate. He told 
the deputation that the Emperor himself, and 
all his ministers, and all the Brazilian people, 
believe that it is a duty to humanity to abolish 
Slavery. ‘I can assure you,’ he said, ‘that not 
only the Emperor, but his government, his ad- 
visers, and every Brazilian possessing the feel- 
ings of humanity, think that itis not only the 
duty, but that it will be for the interest of the 
country, to abolish Slavery.’ And still again, 
‘ The government and people of Brazil think it is 
their duty and their interest, as soon as they 
possibly can, entirely to abolish Slavery.’”— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

With this— 

**In Bahia, on the 23rd of November, a slave 

irl, of twenty-four years of age, was brought 
fore the chief of police in consequence of hor- 
rible ill-usage by her master. She is described 
as being more like a corpse than a living being. 
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- She bore iron shackles on her ankles, fastened to 
a belt secured by a letter padlock, which, she says 
she has carried for ten years. Her sides and 
head were covered with old and recent cicatrices, 
made, according to the declarations, with red- 
hot iron, and her teeth tern out with a dow-key. 
She was again remitted to the hospital, and a 

rosecution commenced against her owner. The 

razilian law frees Slaves who have been grossly 
maltreated by their owners.” 


—This and other like testimony induced us to 
investigate the character of Slavery in Brazil. 

A special examination of almost every im- 
portant book of travel and of reference on Brazil 
that has been published in France, England, and 
America, during the last two centuries—a care- 
ful study of every passage that relates to Slavery, 
directly or indirectly, in the volumes of the great 
public libraries of Boston—have led us to believe, 
in the first place,that Slayery in the Southern 
Empire has undergone little or no change for two 
generations past; that nothing of any import- 
ance has been doneto ameliorate its acknowledged 
and inevitable evils ; and, in the next place, that 
whether we regard its influence on the white man 
or the negro, the planter or the poor white, its 
social or its moral aspects, it is entitled to no 
pre-eminence whatever in point of humanity, 
over the system which the war for the Union 
trod out of existence. If it is milder than the 
old South Carolina or Louisiana Slavery, it is 
not milder than the Missouri or the North Caro- 
lina system. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


[1817]. Henry Koster has enabled us know 
Slavery as it was in Brazil, half a century ago, 
more perfectly than any more modern writer has 
enabled us to know Slavery as itis to-day. Koster 
was afriend of Southey, to whom he dedicates 
his book. He is described by his cotemporary 
reviewers as a ‘‘thorough-bred planter ;” he 
relates, without any feeling of contrition, that he 
bought, worked, and — slaves; but his 
fairness in treating all subjects that fell under 
his notice entitles his accounts to credit, He 
treats of negroes incidentally in his first volume, 
here and there, as incidents came under his ob- 
servation ; but in his second volume he devotes 
a long chapter specially to Slavery in Brazil. 
His statements have the stamp of a perfect 
candour, and are confirmed, in parts, by almost 
every author that I have consulted, even by such 
writers as Gardner, who was a partisan of a 
class. Those traits which other authors do not 
notice, have been developed in Southern Slavery, 
and are described by Mr. Christie as distinguish- 
ing the Brazilian system of to-day. 

e will, therefore, give a somewhat extended 
synopsis of Mr. Koster’s testimony. 
LEGREE IN BRAZIL. 


Mr. Koster describes how a plantation te- 
nanted by Brazilian slaves was brought into 
subjection by a Portuguese driver. More than 
one steward, or driver, had been killed by these 
negroes, and for a time they remained without 
any person to quiet them; but still they did not 
leave the place. When things had gone on in 
this manner for some time, a native of Portugal 
presented himself to the proprietor of the estate 
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and offered to take charge of it if he would allow 
him a salary of 2507. annually, which was an 
enormous stipend; and if he would also sign an 
agreement by which he should not become re- 
sponsible for any slaves who might be killed in 
reducing the remainder to obedience. ‘The con- 
tract was made, and the Portuguese, with a 
guide and two friends—all amply provided with 
firearms and ammunition—set out for the estate, 
and took up their lodgings in the principal house, 
In the morning, on discovering the intentions of 
these new comers, several of the negoes assembied 
at a little distance in front of the house. The 
new steward came to the door unarmed, and, as 
if nothing had happened, called to one of the 
ringleaders of the negroes by name. The man 
advanced from the group, but refused to come 
nearer. Without a word, the steward seized a 
loaded musket, which he had concealed near by, 
and shot down the negro. He called another of 
the men, who gave no answer. The concealed 
friends of the driver then advanced, and the 
whole party fired into the group of slaves. 
*‘ Such,” says the author, ‘‘ was the effect of this 
summary manner of proceeding, that in one or 
two days all was quiet and went on smoothly— 
a few only of the slaves absconding.” 


STORIES OF RUNAWAY SLAVES. 


Mr. Koster relates two incidents of runaway 
slaves, both of which illustrate, not the character 
of Slavery only, but the greater social freedom 
at that time enjoyed by the free coloured people 
of Brazil over the same class of persons in the 
United States. Indeed, in this respect the posi- 
tion of the coloured people of Brazil is pre- 
eminently preferable to those of the United 
States. But this is a matter, not of laws, but 
of race. 

A mulatto slave ran away from his master, 
and in the course of years became a wealthy 
man, by the purchase of lands which were over- 
run with cattle. He had, on one occasion, col- 
lected in pens great numbers of oxen, which he 
was arranging with his herdsmen to despatch to 
different parts for sale. A stranger, travelling 
alone, came up to him and said that he wished 
to have a private conversation. Aftera little 
time they retired The owner of the estate said 
to the stranger, “I thank you for not men- 
tioning the connection between us while my 
people were present.” The stranger was his mas- 
ter, who had fallen into distressed circumstances, 
and had now made his visit in hopes of obtaining 
some trifle from him. He said that he would be 
grateful for any thing that his slave chose to 
give him. As he was in his old slave's power, 
who might have killed him at once, he did not 
think of reclaiming him. The slave gave his 
master several hundred oxen, and sent a man to 
drive them to market for him. 

The next picture is not so pleasant. 

A negro and his wife had escaped from Slavery, 
and their master had not received any tidings of 
them for sixteen or seventeen years. He ‘sup- 
posed that both of them were dead. But one 
day there arrived at his door in Recife a number 
of capitans-de-campo with several persons in 
custody. The master soon recognised his negro 
and negress, and he was told that the "Eve 
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young persons who were with them were their 
children, and his slaves. ‘* These poor creatures 
had been brought up until this period of their 
lives with the idea that they were free, and thus 
@ young man of sixteen, and his sister of four- 
t-en years of age, were, at this season of joy and 
gladness, to commence a life of misery.” The 
master seized them, imprisoned them, and sold 
them all to Maranham. 

Maranham is to the Pernambuco what Louis- 
jana was to the Virginian negro—their terror. 
* Nothing,” says our author, * nothing tends so 
much to keep a slave in awe as the threat of 
sending him to Maranham or Para.” 


FEUDALISM AND PLANTATION MANNERS. 


Koster, from his own experience, testified that 
great planters exercised feudal powers. He had 
great power, not over his own slaves only, but 
over free persons of lower rank. He incidentally 
gives one illustration of the effects of this irre- 
sponsible authority. One evening a young man 
of colour was preparing to carry home his market- 
ing, when one of these “lords of the plantation” 
rode up. When he came near the mulatto he 
struck him with his cane, and cried out, ‘* Why 
don’t you take off your hat when a white man 
appears ?” 

hus far the incident might have happened in 
any Southern State; but not the conclusion of 
of it. The mulatto drew his knife and sheathed 
it in the groin of his assailant. With his bloody 
knife in his hand, he ran off, threatening any 
one who should attempt to capture him. To his 
credit be it recorded that the planter improved 
the few minutes that elapsed before he died, in 
requesting that the murderer should not be pur- 
sued, and admitting that he had provoked his 
fate. In a few weeks the mulatto returned, and 
was neither molested by the law nor by the 
relatives of his victim. They manage these 
things differently down South. 





PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, 30th April. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 

Mr. R. Mitis moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal the several Acts granting and re- 
gulating the appro riation of 20,300/. from the 

onsolidated Fund for the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments in the West Indies, excepting so far 
as to continue their allowances to the present 
recipients until their promotion, resignation, or 
decease. He did not propose to interfere with 
any present holders of grants, but to discontinue 
them for the future, and he hoped that the Bill 
would meet with the concurrence of the House. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said he would not oppose the 
introduction of the Bill, though he considered 
that a precipitate repeal of the Acts alluded to 
must involve great hardship as well as breach of 
faith. Something more than the saving of ex- 
isting rights would be necessary to prevent 
the mischief that might otherwise ensue. Both 
the late and the present Government had had it 
in contemplation to reduce this charge, but the 
steps taken must be carried into effect with a 
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discretion which could properly be exercised by 
the Executive only. 
Leave was then given to bring in the Bill. 


Monday, 6th April. 
MARTIAL LAW. 


Mr. Heaptem asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the attention of the Government 
had been directed to the presentment of the grand 
jury in the case of Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant 
Brand, ** That martial law should be more clearly 
defined by legislative enactment ;” and whether 
the Government proposed in any manner to act 
upon the recommendation of the grand jury. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excurquer: My 
noble friend the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Lord Carnarvon), very shortly after 
the commencement of the session, issued a circu- 
lar on this important subject to the governors of 
the colonies, and the best answer 1 can make 
to this question is to lay on the table the circular 
in question. 

Tuesday, 14th May. 
PETITIONS, 

Mr. GILPIN presented a petition from the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which 
stated that the petitioners had received various 
communications from Jamaica showing the dis- 
tress caused by the acts of the military during the 
existence of martial law in October and Novem- 
ber 1865; the Royal Commissioners had re- 
ported that numerous persons had suffered the 
loss of property who were wholly guiltless of 
having taken any part in the rebellion; that 
over one thousand houses had been burned and 
destroyed; and that the petitioners prayed the 
Government weuld accord justice in these cases, 
and that the House would consider how far the 
compensation due to the sufferers might be pro- 
perly paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 

Sir F. Buxron asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if his attention had been drawn to 
the opinions expressed by Commander Latham 
(Slave-Trade Papers, A, 1867, No. 79), Com- 
mander Purvis (No. 84), Captain Bedingfield 
(No. (90), and by Consul and Political Agent 
Seward (Slave-Trade Papers B, No. 216,) in 
favour of an alteration in the cruising ground of 
her Majesty’s ships, with a view to the more 
effective prevention of the slave-trade en the 
East Coast of Africa; whether it was proposed to 
make any such change: and if the returns of 
slavers captured in 1866 would before long be 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. Corry replied that the recommendations 
of Commander Purvis and Commander Latham 
were generally approved by Commodore Hill, 
the commander on the station, and had been 
already carried into effect as far as circumstances 
would admit. Mr. Seward recommended that 
the Government should occupy an island as a 
coal depot and place for captured slaves; but 
Commander Hill reported that the island in 
question required a strong garrison to protect it 
from warlike Arabs; that it was a mere rock, 
and that the water on it was bad and unfit for 
use. It was, therefore, not the intention of the 
Government to act on that recommendation. 
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The returns spoken of by the hon. baronet were 
laid on the table last ‘Tuesday, both as regarded 
the East and West Coast of Africa. 








THE FREEDMEN’S COLUMN. 


WE reprint from the Freedmen’s Reporter 
the following appeal on behalf of the 
Freedmen, addressed to the people of the 
United States, but equally applicable to 
friends of humanity in all lands. We re- 
gret that the pressure of matter upon our 
limited space precludes us from inserting 
a summary of the reports contained in the 
three numbers of the periodical referred to, 
but we hope to present one in a future 
issue : 
APPEAL FOR THE FREEDMEN. 

The relative claims of different objects of 
benevolence are not always easily defined, even 
by the conscientious. All are important, but 
some are more so than others. The cause of the 
Freedmen seems to us to belong to the latter 
class ; for 

1. It is a great work. 

Not to speak of the four millions, their pre- 
sent most necessitous condition, and the impor- 
tance of fitting them for their new position, 
there are one million of children and youth 
that need instruction at once; and yet, where 
they are, there is not now, nor ever has been, 
either the disposition or ability to give it them. 
At the rate of fifty pupils to a teacher, there are 
needed twenty thousand teachers to meet this 
demand. And with all the efforts of all the 
Associations, East or West, one thousand 
in the field. At the moderate cost of 250 
dollars per teacher, it will require 5,000,000 
dollars per annum for the support of this branch 
alone of the work before us. 

And then there are not only these personal 
wants to be supplied, ignorance to be instructed, 
and souls to be saved ; but the nation’s necessities 
and dangers,—now that the Freedmen are 
clothed with the right of suflrage,—afford a 
claim equally unmistakable and strong. They 
are to become a power in the land; and the 
welfare of the nation greatly depends, under 
God, upon our now putting forth every energy 
to make that power salutary, to be exerted for 
the permanent establishment of our free institu- 
tions, and the suppression of all causes of na- 
tional weakness. 

2. The work should be done now. 

The pressure is everywhere great, and the 
demand for teachers is, without exception, im- 
mediate and imperative. The twentieth thou- 
sand is as really needed as the first. 

A motive for immediate action is found in 
the unexpected and wonderful susceptibility and 
eagerness for improvement, which greatly en- 
courages present effort, but which, without 
fostering care, we can hardly expect will con- 
tinue. The spring is here, but it cannot always 
last. 

We are accustomed to suppose, that in the 
ordinary progress of events, the next few years 
may work no material change for good or evil in 
the condition of the heathen as a whole. Not 
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so, however, in regard to the Freedman. The 
circumstances by which he is surrounded, the 
irresistible progress of events in our country, 
must inevitably be mighty forces, potent for 
good or for ill to this plastic and waiting 
people; and whether the furnace into which 
they are thrown shall harden and destroy, or 
melt and fuse them, so that they may be 
moulded into good Christians and valuable 
citizens,—is a problem to be determined in the 
next few years, and, under God, by the mea- 
sure of Christian activity. Every day’s neglect, 
or every day’s effort, will do much to determine 
this solution. 

3. Leaving the work undone involves great 
positive danger to us, as well as them. 

The Freedman must prove a blesssing or & 
curse, as he is or is not fitted to occupy and 
cultivate the new and wide field opened before 
him. If he be met with sympathy, instruction 
in letters and religion, and the temporary aid 
needed, he will become an important element in 
the future welfare of our country, and in hasten- 
ing the triumphs of the Gospel in our own 
land, in his father-land, and in all the world. 
If he shall be left in his poverty, ignorance, and 
vice, without effort to lift him from the degrada- 
tion which in times past has been enforced upon 
him, his very freedom may be used to his own 
destruction and to ours. 

Is it gratuitous or officious, then, to express 
the conviction that no cause presents to the 
patriotic and Christian American a claim for 
larger appropriations, or more immediate atten- 
tion, than this. Cannot other causes more 
safely wait, or, at least, with less seeming 
danger of immediate and permanent loss ? 


The following is a summary of the num- 
ber of Missionaries and Teachers for 1866-67, 
commissioned by the Association, and now 
actually labouring in the districts and 
places named. 

Commissioned at the Central Office . - 243 
Labouring under the direction of the 

Western Department of A. M. A. - 42 

Middle West ° ° . ° - 48 

Cleveland Branch : ‘ ° eee 

F. W. Home Missionary Society . - 8 

Western F. A. Com’n. and A. M.A. . 73 
Whole number seent into Service . - 465 





Missionaries and Missionary Visitors - 8&2 


Matrons of Mission Homes : . . 
Missionary Teachers— Males, 66; Females, 
333—Total . ; 4 399 


Coloured Teachers and Missionaries, from 
the North (12), from the South (16) . 28 


Whole number in Maryland (4), District of 


Columbia (16) - & 
a eee 
North Carolina. < ‘ ‘ - 4 
South Carolina . , ° ‘ . 34 
he. 5 2 a ark ee 
Alabama. . ‘ -. 5 eee 
Tennessee . ° ° ° ° - 54 
Kentucky . . ° ‘ ‘ . ww 
Kansas (5), Illinois (13), Indiana (4), 
Michigan (1)... . ° - 2 
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‘Missouri (15), Arkansas (7), Missis- 

sippi (22) RO Niles es wee. 
Texas (20), Florida (2) ae ee 
Resigned, 14—leaving now in Service. . 451 


Subjoined is an interesting letter from 
Savannah, Georgia, which shows at once 
what the freedmen are anxious to do, and 
how they are treated. 

Savannah, Ga., Jan. 23, 1867. 

Much excitement has prevailed here for three 
days past in consequence of a misunderstanding, 
or difficulty, arising between the officers of the 
government and some Freedmen holding lands on 
the South-Carolina side of the Savannah River 
opposite this city, under General Sherman’s 

eral Order No. 15. The lands in question 
have been returned to their anit bellum owners ; 
but the freedmen refused to give up their warrants, 
or to leavethe lands; and, being armed, have, it 
is reported, fopenly defied the authority of the 
Bureau officer whose business it was to dispossess 
them, and have posted pickets all around tke 
island, and threaten to shoot any white man who 
shail dare to put his foot upon it. 

Tt is alleged that a coloured lawyer from Maine, 
named Bradley, advised the Freedmen to take the 
course they are pursuing, but what truth there is 
in the charge I am unable to say. 

General Scott, Acting Commander of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in South Carolina, arrived in this 
city yesterday, and proceeded to “the seat of 
war,” with a view to an amicable arrangement of 
the difficulty, which, I learn, he effected after a 
full explanation of his orders from the govern- 
ment. 

The tide of emigration from South Carolina to 
Florida still continues to flow. Four hundred 
Freedmen passed through this city on Saturday, 
all bound for Florida, where they go to avail 
themselves of the benefit of the Homestead Act. 
No people in the world, it seoms to me, were ever 
so very anxious to secure land—homes of their 
own—as are the freed people. May God prosper 
them abundantly in the gratification of this most 
laudable desire. 

The branches of the ‘“ National Freedmen’s 
Savings and Trust Company,” in this and other 
Southern States, are doing a business that speaks 
volumes in favour of the Freedmen’s industry and 
economy. The deposits in the branch banks, in 
this city, last month, amounted to 1782 dols., 
and this month they have already reached 8200 
dols. The cashier informs us that about one- 
tenth part of the deposits last year were specie— 
money these poor people had managed to earn by 
labour performed in addition to what their masters 
required of them, 








MR. EYRE AND THE PIANO. 
WHEN we gave currency to the allegation 
that Mr. Eyre had diverted the public 
monies to private purposes, by pur- 
chasing a piano out of a sum which had 
been voted for the ‘‘ repairs of the King’s 
House,” we were accused of slandering the 
ex-Governor. The transaction, however, 
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was well-known in Jamaica, having formed 
the subject of debate in the House of 
Assembly, and of very severe comment in 
the island press. Mr. Gordon was one of 
those who protested most strongly against 
such an appropriation of the public funds, 
and his course in reference to this matter, 
was probably one of the exciting causes 
of Mr. Eyre’s notorious hostility to him. 
It was well known, at least it was as- 
serted, that the pliant members of the 
Executive Committee acted under the 
directions of the Governor, so that, prac- 
tically, he himself, ordered the grants to 
be made. We have received from Jamaica 
a copy of the proceedings of the House of 
Assembly, and think it due to ourselves 
to submit to our readers the facts of the 
case, as they appear on the record. It will 
be seen, that between the date on which 
the question first came up for discussion, 
and that appointed for further debate, Mr. 
Eyre thought it best to refund the amount ; 
a circumstance which indicated, on his part, 
a conviction that the affair would not 
bear investigation. The debate shows the 
thorough, uncompromising spirit of Mr. 
Gordon. It occurred on what was called 
the Audit Bill. 


THE AUDIT BILL, 


House in Committee on the Audit Bill :— 
Mr. Osborne in the Chair. 


Mr. Lewis.—Mr. Chairman, before the 
Committee proceed with this Bill, I wish 
to know what sort of audit system we are 
to have for the future. We have an Auditor- 
General, it is true, but it does not appear 
to me that there is any effective auditing 
of the public accounts. I do not wish, Sir, 
at the present moment, to reveal all I have 
heard on this subject ; but I must allude 
to one case. I heard in Kingston, a few 
days ago, that a piano has been imported, 
at the public cost, for the King’s House ; 
and that the Auditor-General has sanc- 
tioned the expenditure. This shows that, 
whatever the Auditor-General is directed 
to do he must do—that he has no indepen- 
dent position. If we are, then, to continue 
this Bill, we must, in the interest of the 
public, make this officer independent of 
the Government. 

Mr. Gorpon.—The hon. member for 
S. Catherine has stated that a piano 
has been purchased for the King’s House 
at the expense of the public; it is therefore 
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right that the Executive Committee should 
state whether this be so or not. 

Mr. WestMortAND.—Mr. Chairman, the 
hon. member for S. Catherine privately 
asked me last night if it was true 
that a hundred and twenty guineas had 
been paid for a piano for the King’s house, 
and I told him ‘“ yes;” and he has now 
repeated the question publicly. Ido not 
hesitate to say that a piano has been im- 
ported out of the £450 allowed in the Ap- 
— Act for furnishing the King’s 

ouse ; and the instrument is now there, 
and is public property. Of course, the oc- 
cupant of the King’s House must be the 
best person to decide upon what is neces- 
sary for his comforts; and I do not see 
that any wrong has been committed by the 
importation of a piano. I heard last night 
that the colony of Honduras has purchased 
a piano for the Government House. 

Mr. Lewis.—You are always telling us 
about the other colonies. 

Mr. Westmortanp.—I think that the 
Government might just as well purchase a 
piano for the King's House as one of 
those splendid inlaid tables. (Cries of 
‘no, no !”) 

Mr. Coxe.—You might have bought a 
carriage and pair for the Governor. 

Mr. Lewis.—lI heard that the duty on 
the piano has been ordered to be paid out 
of the public chest. 

Mr. Westmortanp.—I am the only 
member now in the Executive Committee 
who sanctioned the purchase of the piano ; 
and if any vote of censure is to be brought 
forward, I must request that my name will 
alone be inserted ; I shall be quite prepared 
to meet such a motion. Before resuming 
my seat, I must say that I know of nothing 
having been done to interfere with the 
Auditor in the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. Henperson.—Mr. Chairman, I 
am somewhat surprised to hear the hon. 
member for Metcalfe comparing an inlaid 
table to a piano. The one is an article of 
furniture, and the other a matter of luxury. 
The Government might as well have im- 
ported a harp, or any other musical instru- 
ment, out of the grant made by this House. 
I am astonished that the Executive Com- 
mittee ever gave their sanction to an ex- 
penditure of this kind. However desirous 
the Executive Committee might be to be 
on good terms with the Governor—and 
they ought to be—they ought to have 
some discretion, and not sanction such a 
diversion of the public funds, as we have in 
this case. Ido not think that we will go 
as far as a vote of censure on the Executive 
Committee, but when this matter goes 
before the country, the taxpayers will be 
astonished, and will express their dissatis- 
faction. 

Mr.; Gorvon.—Murder will out! 
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(Laughter.) Yes! I thought you would 
have found that you have a gentleman at 
the head of the Government of this island 
who is most unscrupulous in whatever he 
does. (Mr. Speaker called ‘‘ Order !”) 
The money with which this piano was 
bought was obtained under false pretences, 
for this House never sanctioned the expen- 
diture of £125 for a piano. Why not 
import a flute, or scotch-fiddle, or a bag- 
pipe ? (Renewed laughter.) We now find 


novel expenditure and new principles. 


creeping into the Government. A person 
has been inducted into power, who is mean 


and low spirited; no other person would. 
have acted in this transaction as the Go-. 
vernor has done. (The Speaker and the 
House called ‘‘ order!” the Speaker stating: 


that he could not allow such language to 
be used in respect to the Governor.) I say, 
that no man but Governor Eyre would ask 
the public for a musical instrument for the 
amusement of his wife and children. 

Mr. W. Bourxe.—We have nothing to 
do with the Governor, but with the men 
here. 

Mr. Gorpon.—They have betrayed their 
trust, and are culpable. I am sorry to 
hear the hon. member for Metcalfe saying 
that he sanctioned this illegal expenditure 
of the public money. A piano is not a 
necessary appendage to a dwelling. The 
Governor must have chairs and tables ; but 
a piano, a guitar, or an organ, is not a part 
of the furniture provided for by the House. 
But if the Governor is to have a piano im- 
ported for him, let him be provided with 
the other musical instruments I have 
named, and let him give a grand serenade 
at the Palais Royale over the way every 
night. (Laughter,) But look at the people 
this gentleman has recommended to be 
flogged—they are poor and hungry, and 
are compelled to steal, and when they do 
steal they are sent to the penitentiary, and 
now they are to be whipped besides, and 
put in the crank and on the treadmill, 
while the Governor is enjoying his piano 
bought with the people’s money. We ask 
for grants for useful purposes—for educa- 
tion, for the Anti-Slavery Society, for sani- 
tary purposes—but these are rejected, 
while one hundred and twenty guineas are 
appropriated to the purchase of a musical 
instrument for the King’s House. While 
the people are dying from smalJ-pox and 
from hunger, one hundred and twenty 
guineas are expended for the luxury of a 

entleman who is most distasteful to this 
—_ and the country. (Cries of ‘‘oh! oh!”) 
Yes, it is so! and you will see that this: 
circumstance will create a feeling of suspi- 
cion and revolt throughout the land. All 
who consented to this act are guilty of a 
want of fidelity. They have gone hand: im 
hand with a ruler to mulct the peaple, 
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without any to honour and pro- 
=a rec there is none! (“Order !”’) 

at guarantee have we that sooner or 
later some other startling revelation will 
not be made? I feel wrathful at the act, 
but most so at the manner in which the 
announcement has been made; and I have 
to protest against the conduct of the Go- 
vernor and the Executive Committee. But 
we must do something to prevent a repeti- 
tion of this gross wrong. We must give 
power to the Auditor-General to object to 
any improper expenditure of the public 
funds—we must make him independent of 
the Governor. I am inclined to think that 
there is some secret feeling of envy or 
malice against the old Auditor-General. 
Here we find an old servant, who has filled 
his office with as much credit as was possi- 
ble, paid a salary that is not sufficient to 
enable him to maintain his position. What 
guarantee have we that he has not been 
protesting against some of the illegal acts 
of the Governor and the Executive Com- 
mittee, and that it is in consequence of this 
that he is kept at a salary of £600 a year? 
We know that the system here is, that 
every man who opposes the crude and un- 
workable acts that are brought forward is 
made a target, and is denounced. You, 
Mr. Chairman, are always telling us about 
temporizing. Temporizing! Of what use 
then is this House!* We should have an 
indifferent House of Representatives, but 
this temporizing destroys every thing. But 
there may yet be a Village Hampden, or a 
Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood, 
who may raise his voice against the oppres- 
sive acts that are destroying the people, 
and creating dissatisfaction throughout the 
country. This piano business is most un- 
precedented. J would like you to look at 
the votes, and see if ever the House im- 
ported a musical instrument as an article 
of furniture for any Governor. We have 
had Governors here who lived in style— 
who had their service of silver, and who 
displayed their ancestral plate. We have 
had Governors here who made presents to 
the Council and the Assembly of chandeliers 
and pictures, and who would rather give 
unto the poor than take from the people. 
Every poor man who went to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe received some consideration, and 
Sir Charles spent more than he received 
from the colony. Look at the poor Mis- 
sionaries—when they go over the way what 
do they receive? you see the Executive 
Committee come down and ask for a grant 
for Mr. Sterne; but what have we to do 
with it? You find the sanctioning the pur- 
chase of a piano, while they deny any 
expenditure for the useful purposes. Mr. 
Eyre is the very last person who is entitled 
to any consideration of this sort. I mean 
to say, that no Governor of high mind 
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would ask for a grant of this kind. But 
the Executive Committee are at the behest 
of the Governor. While he gets a piano 
free, they come here and ask us to relieve 
him of the duties on the articles imported 
for his use. While they are doing all this 
injury to the public of Jamaica, they are 
pampering—pampering—pampering _ the 
Governor, who is doing every thing to the 
injury of the people of the colony ! 
Whitelock, ‘‘No.”) I will not detain the 
House longer, but we must recur to this 

iano, and fix the wrong on the pooget 

ead. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. . 
Bourke. ) 


The following report, from the same offi- 
cial source, will shew how this matter 
ended. It was scarcely to be insisted upon 
that the Executive Committee was made 
a scape-goat ; for the Governor, who, had 
he felt that he was right in applying the 
public funds for the purpose mentioned, 
would scarcely have thought himself called 
upon to pay the amount, so diverted, back 
into the island treasury. 


THE PIANO FOR THE KING’S HOUSE.—MOTION 
WITHDRAWN. 

Mr. W. Bourke was about to move his 
Resolution relative to the piano, when— 

Mr. WHITELOCKE called on the Execu- 
tive Committee to proceed with the order 
of the day for going into Committee on the 
State of the Island. He stated that he did 
this because a number of gentlemen had 
left town, and he did not think the Resolu- 
tion should be taken up in their absence. 

Mr. WeEsTMORLAND said he felt bound 
to give way to the hon. member for 
St. James, as that hon. gentleman had 
given way to him last night, and allowed 
him to proceed with the Import Duty Bill. 

Mr. WHITELOCKE insisted on the order 
of the day being proceeded with. 

Mr. W. Bourke said, that as the order 
of the House had been invoked, and he 
was thereby precluded from bringing for- 
ward his Resolution, he would move for 
an adjournment, so as at once to explain 
his motive for placing it on the notice 
paper. Under the 21st Victoria, 4300/. 
was given for the repairs of the King’s 
House, but during a subsequent Session, 
the Executive Committee asked that 5001. 
of this amount should be expended for 
furniture and other necessaries. This 
would show that the amount voted for the 
repairing was too large, but it turned out 
that it was not so, although the Govern- 
ment had made an oyster-shop of the apart- 
ments. Notwithstanding this, the Execu- 
tive Committee had diverted 125. to the 
purchase of a piano, and he believed that 
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they did so with the view of bringing |. 


the Governor into contempt. It was for 
those reasons that he. gave notice of the 
Resolution. 


Mr. Lewis seconded the motion for the 
adjournment, and stated that the Govern- 
ment had, for the purchase of the furni- 
ture for the King’s House, incurred an 
annual payment of 301. interest on the 
joan, and for the purchase of the piano, 61. 
interest also. He said that he could not 
agree to the motion of the hon. member 
for St. James, and had he brought for- 
ward his Resolution he (Mr. Lewis) would 
have moved the following amendment :— 

‘¢That the diversion of the public funds 
from the purposes for which they were in- 
tended is calculated to destroy confidence 
in our monetary affairs.” 


Mr. WuiTELockeE said, he had remained 
in town because he desired to record his 
name in respect of many of the grants in- 
tended to be moved for by the Executive 
Committee. It was clear that they did not 
wish any of the country gentlemen to take 
part in these important matters, and hence 
the determination of the hon. member for 
Metcalf to proceed with the motion of the 
hon. member for St. James. 


Mr. WestMorianp stated that he stil! 
considered that the Executive Committee 
were perfectly authorised in purchasing a 
piano for the King’s House out of the 
grant voted for the repair and purchase of 
furniture. He had said that he was the 
only member of the Executive Committe 
left responsible for his appropriation, but 
he should have said that at that time his 
hon. colleague in the Council, Dr. Hamil- 
ton, though he had joined the Committee, 
had not commenced work, as he believed 
this might be considered as the discus- 
sion on this question ; at all events, the hon. 
member for St. James (Mr. Bourke) had 
had his say, and as the House was about 
to adjourn, he would mention that imme- 
diately the Governor saw the notice which 
conveyed to his mind the impression that 
one single member of the House doubted 
the propriety of such an expenditure for 
what might be in any way considered per- 
sonal to himself, though in other colonies 
these instruments were provided, and 
Mrs. Eyre had her own, he intimated to 
the Executive Committee that, as he was 
primarily responsible for the expenditure, 
he had forwarded a cheque to the Receiver- 
General for the value. He (Mr. West- 
morland) had refrained from making this 
statement before, in order that it might in 
no way influence the decision of hon. mem- 
bers. 

Mr. W. Bourke.—The Governor would 
never have been placed in that position but 
for the Executive Committee. 
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MRS. SHANNON, OF KINGSTON. 


Tue lady whose name stands at the head 
of this article will have landed on our 
shores before it meets the eyes of our 
readers. We hope she will receive at the 
hands of many friends a hearty and gene- 
rous welcome. Much as she would shriok 
from public notice, private sympathy may 
do much to alleviate the sorrows which 
have overtaken her and her daughter. She 
has been compelled to leave a land she had 
long considered and made her home, and 
where she expected to pass in quiet and 
comfort the remainder of her days. She 
is another victim of Mr Eyre’s brutal rule, 
and what she suffered in pocket may be 
gathered from the subjoined article, which 
we clip from the Jamaivra County Union of 
the 2ad and 26th of March last. What 
her mental sufferings have been none but 
herself can tell. The case of Mrs. Gordon, 
her daughter, has yet to be ventilated, 
and we can scarcely bring ourselves to be- 
lieve, that when the opportunity presents 
itself for bringing her demand for compen- 
sation before the House of Commons, it 
can be denied. Possibly Mrs. Shannon 
may also appeal to the same tribunal. 

The following is the notice relating to 
her to which reference is made above: 


In taking editorial notice of the announce- 
ment of Mrs. Shannon's departure for England, 
we are satisfied we sha'l not be deemed as lower- 
ing ourselves to the mere level of a meretricious 
or puffing writer, seeking by insidious ways to 
concentrate public attention upon an individual 
for purely mercenary ends The high character 
of the lady, no less than the prestige of our jour- 
nal, at once absolves us from such a charge. 
Nevertheless, we cannot permit one who has 
made her mark of deep impress upon the social 
annals of the country to leave the island without 
a word of parting from the journalist—a word 
that, however feeb'e—may express not only per- 
sonal but public appreciation for services far 
beyond the money value that has alrcady borne 
tribute to their worth. 

The name of Mrs. Shannon is so intimately 
connected with the city of Kingstou—is such a 
household werd in the mouths of Jamaica pa- 
rentage —as to need but little eulogiem from our 
pen. For overa third of a century has this Lady 
been the Preceptress—par excellence—of the 
metropolis, and most worthily has she fulfilled 
the arduous task to which her time and talents 
were devoted. It is no small boast for her to 
declare that, under tuition during the last 
thirty-three years, many of the best and most 
highly-educated families of the island have been 
introduced to play their part, and hold their own 
upon the wide world of fashion and maternity. 
Some of our most accomplished females own 
their so'e education to her establishment and 
care, and she may truly be proud of the position 
attained and held by the vast number of young 
ladies who have passed through her hands. And 
now that shz is about to leave the scene of her 
exertions, it is no more than fair the journalist 
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should; note the event with passing comment; 
for only through the great sorrow that political 
events entailed upon her is it owing that she finds 
herself necessitated to quit a country in which, 
up to last year, all was of pleasant memory. 
And this it is that induces us to give a some- 
what of prominence to her retirement, her con- 
nection with late events drawing her from the 
privacy of her.position into public notice. 

Mrs. Shannon is the mother of Mrs. Gordon, 
wife of the late Mr. George W. Gordon, and 

home to England to seek that repose in the 
society of her daughter which, every day, here 
is rudely disturbed by the ungenerous treatment 
heaped upon the memory of her deceased son-in- 
law. And, too, she goes in hopes to meet that 
justice from the British Government that seems 
debarred her here. When the blind rage of the 
public was directed towards the unfortunate vic- 
tim of Mr. Eyre’s hatred and death-persecution, 
every thing that could, by any possibility, be 
touched in injury and revenge, was wantonly 
destroyed. No rights of property were respected ; 
not even the common honesty of men, or the 
defenceless helplessness of women, was regarded. 
It was sufficient for anything, however remote, 
to be associated with the name of Gordon, to 
make itcommon property of any one who chose, 
to lay violent hands on it. And so, because the 
Spring, a property in Saint Thomas-in-the- 
East, was owned by his mother-in-law, the 
soldiery wantonly destroyed every dwelling upon 
it by fire, committed a destruction amounting to 
300/. of value, and rendered utterly valueless a 
property worth to its owner 50/. per annum. 
Mrs. Shannon has Jaid her case before each suc- 
eessive Governor, and from each received a pro- 
mise that her claim ‘should be taken into con- 
sideration.” As yet, however, nothing beyond 
the bare promise has accrued. Her friends in 
England assure her of redress ‘here, and she very 
properly goes home tv seek that and the society 
of her child, the widow of that gentleman whose 
name at this moment, probably, is the name 
most in vogue throughout England and the 
civilized world. 

Will not even those who have helped to accumu- 
late suffering on a lady deserving better treatment 
from a community, the female portion which she 
has so largely contributed to educate, join us in 
wishing her ‘* bon voyage ?” 

We made a slight error in our issue of the 2nd 
instant, in stating that “ It was only when Sir 
Henry Storks arrived, and plunder and robbery 
had to be given up, that Mrs, Shannon got such 
cattle as were left; Major-General O’Conuor, to 
his credit, ordering restitution by the military.” 

Mrs. Shannon corrects us, by assuring us that 
it was before the arrival Sir Henry Storks the 
restitution was made, the gallant Major-General 
upon the instant of her application, sending an 
order to Newcastle for the cattle (thirty odd 
head) to be immediately restored. They had 
been seized by Colonel Hobbs, and were safely 
deposited at Barbican as pillage from the 
enemy. Pillage from a defenceless lady! How 
often have we to regret that the gallant Major- 
General did not take the field in person, rather 
than the blundering civilians who did ? 
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Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1867. 


NOTICE TO FRIENDS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers are respectfully informed 
that their Annual Contributions to the 
funds of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society fell due on the Ist of 
January. All subscribers to the amount 
of Ten Shillings annually are entitled 
to receive, post-free, a copy of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, and of any tract or 
pamphlet issued by the Society. To non- 
subscribers, the Reporter is sent on pay- 
ment of Four Shillings in advance, com- 
mencing on the Ist of January. Payments 
should be made to the Secretary, L. A, 
C hamerovzow, either in stamps or by Post- 
oftice Order, made payable at the Post- 
office, New Broad Street, E.C., London. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN 

BRAZIL. 
WE rejoice to record that Slavery in Brazil 
is to be abolished. On the 8th of April 
last the Emperor signed a Decree, de- 
claring thenceforth free all slave-born chil- 
dren, and that Slavery itself shall cease 
and determine in twenty years from that 
date. The number of slaves in the Bra- 
zilian empire is estimated at from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000, the statistical information 
on this head being admittedly very in- 
accurate. This great news reaches us as we 
are going to press, and we have therefore 
only room for an announcement, which we 
are sure will be received by our friends 
with much sutisfaction, though they will 
regret, as we do, that the term is not 
shorter. 


ee 


THE VICTIMS OF MARTIAL LAW 
IN JAMAICA. 


PETITION. 
On Tuesday the 14th ult, Mr. C. Gilpin 
presented a-Petition to the House of Com- 
mons, on behalf of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
praying for compensation out of the Con- 








solidated Fund, to the innocent victims of 
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martial-law in Jamaica, We append the 
text of the Petition. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kindom in Parliament as- 
sembled. 

The Honourable Petition of the Committee 
of the British aud Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 


SHEWETH, 
That your Petitioners have received 


several Memorials addressed to them, from 
persons in Jamaica, who beseech your Pe- 
titioner's to intercede to obtain for them 
compensation for the losses they have sus- 
tained by the destruction of their houses, 
provision-grounds, and other property, 
during the prevalence of martial-law, in 
October and November 1865. 

That there is a very considerable num- 
ber of other persons in Jamaica similarly 
circumstanced. 

That these pesons were in no way con- 
cerned in the disturbances which occurred 
at Morant Bay, on the 11th of October 
1865. 

That the acts of violence of which these 
people are the victims, were perpetrated by 
the soldiery, under the direct command of 
the military authorities, and long after 
order had been completely restored. 

That notwithstanding the complete re- 
storation of order, for many days the 
soidiery were permitted to ravage the dis- 
trict in which these people dwelt, and to 
burn, plunder, and destroy, indiscrimi- 
nately. 

That the Royal Commissioners have, in 
thew report to Her Majesty's Government, 
strongly condemned these proceedings. 
They say : 

‘That the punishments inflicted seem 
to us to have been far greater than the 
necessity required. Nor can we shut our 
eyes to the fact, that among the sufferers 
during the existence of martial-law, there 
were many who were neither directly or 
indirectly parties to the disturbances which 
it was the object of those placed in autho- 
rity to suppress. 

‘©3. That the burning of 1000 houses 
was wanton and cruel.” 

Your Petitioners would submit to your 
Houourable House, that not only were the 
dwellings of these poor people burnt, but 
their growing crops, especially of coffee, 
were ruthlessly destroyed, and the shrubs 
themselves cut down or rooted up ; an 
aggravation of injury, because the coffee- 


tree is of slow growth ; so that even were ) 


new plantations immediately established, 
four or five years at least would elapse 
before the plants reach maturity. 
Your Petitioners respectfully submit : 
That the people for whom they solicit 
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compensation, and numbers of whom are 
in actual destitution, are loyal subjects, 
and have a just claim for redress and in- 
demnification for the losses they have sus- 
tained. 

That a precedent exists for awarding 
compensation in such cases, as to wit: 

In the case of Lewis Celeste Lecesne and 
John Escoffery, unlawfully arrested in 
October 1823, by a warrant of the Duke of 
Manchester, then Governor of Jamaica, and 
soon after deported to St. Domingo. The 
circumstances having been brought before 
the House of Commons, and the judgment 
against them reversed, both parties were 
indemnified. 

Your Petitioners therefore pray your 
Honourable House to take the necessary 
steps to indemnify the numerous innocent 
sufferers by martial law, who claim justice 
at the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that your Honourable House will also 
take into consideration the propriety of 
ordering the compensation to which they 
are entitled to be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. 


On behalf of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

(Signed) JoszerH CoopEr. 

Henry STerry. 

CHARLES. GILPIN. 

L. A. CHAMEROVzOW, 

Secretary. 

27, New Broad Street, E.C., 

London, 10th May, 1867. 


IMMIGRATION INTO TRINIDAD. 


A paPER published in Trinidad, by autho- 
rity of the Government, entitled ‘* Notes 
on Immigation,” by the Immigration Agent- 
General, and to which reference is made in 
our Summary, conveys some highly interest- 
ing information. We condense an article 
on the subject from the Jamaica Morning 
Journal of the 15th of April last. Ac- 
cording to this statement, it would appear 
that the immigrants embarked at Calcutta 
for Trinidad during the season which ter- 
minated on the Ist October 1866, num- 
bered 861 men, 322 women, 151 boys, 104 
girls, and 71 infants. They sailed in three 
ships, the Carlton, Empress, and Koomar. 
The mortality on board was 42 men, 45 
women, 22 boys, 91 girls, and 42 infants.; 
equivalent to an adult death-rate of 7-7 
against 2°5 in the preceding year. This 
was principally due to sickness on board 
the Koomar, the deaths from diarrhcea and 
scurvy being 11°6 per cent. as against 3 per 
cent, in the Empress. The immigrants in 
both ships were much of the same class, as 
were the ships, but the voyage of the 
Koomar was long, and the weather wet, 
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disadvantages great in themselves, and 
of which the depressing influence was 
aggravated by the unusually filthy habits 
of the people over whom the Surgeon- 
Superintendent says he could exercise no 
effective control with the means at his 
disposal. A large space is devoted to a 
discussion of the bad health of the immi- 
grants, in consequence of the impurity of 
the lime-juice supplied to the ships ; and it 
is further shewn that in the British Trident, 
which left for Calcutta in December, and 
was 124 days out at sea, no cases of scurvy 
were reported, and the people were landed 
in high health. The British Trident car- 
ried from Trinidad, besides her crew, 357 
men, 84 women, 38 boys, 36 girls, and 8 
infants—523 sou's; the deaths on board 
during the voyage were 29 men, 1 woman, 
and 1 girl ; chiefly aged and infirm. 

Of the return immigrants by the British 
Trident, (6 had not resided for ten years 
in the colony, and consequently were not 
entitled to a return passage at the colonial 
expense. They petitioned to be ailowed 
to embark on payment of their own pas- 
sage-money. This was allowed provided 
they displaced none who were entitled to 
return. They accordingly paid into the 
Treasury 911/. 1s, being the amount of 
their passage-money, and took with them 
besides, on an average, 50/. sterling each. 
The total number of Indians on estates, 
and under contract, on the Ist October 
1866, was 8429 males and 2005 females— 


10,434 ; of this number 2086 males and | 


318 females had terminated for a longer or 
shorter time their industrial residence, and 
renewed their contracts on bounty. Besides 


these, there were residing on estates, but | 


not under contract, 1593 men, 849 women, 


1622 boys, and 1002 girls—5066, making | 


a total of 15,500, of whom 13,000 are 
directly engaged in the agriculture of the 
colony. On this total the deaths for the 
year terminating Ist October 1866, were 
443—2.8. This mortality is found on 
analysis to have been confined principally 
to immigrants during their first and second 
year of residence. The rate is alleged to 


be remarkably low, for the season was un- | 
healthy, and marked by the prevalence of | 
fever and more cases than usual of ulcer- | 
ation of the lower extremities, the proxi- | 


mate cause of these affections being in- 
tensified by the high price of food prevalent 
during the last six months of the year, and 
the imperfect health in which numbers of 
the immigrants were landed from the 
Newcastle and Koomar, in the sprirg and 
fall of 1865, 

A great part of the paper is devoted to 
Chinese immigration, of which a most de- 
plorable account is given. In 1866, 563 
of these immigrants were received in the 
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colony and distributed over 34 estates. 
The writer states that, with few exceptions, 
their presence has been a source of such 
annoyance and loss to their employers, 
that the latter have, in several instances, 
prayed to be relieved from them, even while 
continuing to pay the indenture fees. Be- 
tween vagabondage and theft they have 
stocked the public gaols, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the hospitals, the return 
from the former and the abode in the 
latter being alike sources of expense to 
employers. Scenes of violence, with occa- 
sional murder of their own countrymen or 
others have occurred, while their constant 
depredations at night in the provision 
grounds, and misconduct by day, have 
tended greatly to demoralize their other- 
wise well-disposed fellow-labourers. One 
estate was paying at the rate of 800/. per 
annum for public hospital accommodation 
for vagrants who never have been re- 
munerative; for men who, when dis- 
charged from hospital as cured, prefer 
being committed to gaol as vagrants, and 
fed at the public expense, to making the 
slightest exertion to earn their own living. 
The Chinese immigration to Trinidad for 
the year 1866 is asserted to have been 
a grievous calamity to a struggling pro- 
prietary, against which the good behaviour 
of those who landed in 1865 stands out in 
striking relief. 


—_— 





THE WHITE NILE SLAVE-TRADE. 

| Tue following is a reprint of the corre- 
spondence on the subject of the Slave-trade 
on the White Nile. No one can read the 
horrible details of this traftic without 
a shudder. The subject has been brought 
under the notice of the Government, and 
we hope the Consulate at Khartoum will 
| be re-established. We are encouraged to 
believe that since Mr. Arthington’s com- 
munications were sent in to the Earl of 
Clarendon, ameliorative steps have been 
taken, and that the trade has greatly 
diminished. 





[Eayrr. 

No." 63. 
~ The Earl of Clarendon to Licutenant-Colonel 
Stanton. 


Foreign Office, February £8, 1866. 


| Sir,—I transmit to you herewith extracts of 
| Tetters, dated the 18th of October and 12th of 
| July last, from Khartoum and the eastern 
frontiers of Egypt, bordering on Abyssinis, 
relative to the Slave-trade on the White Nile. 

| VT should be glad to receive from you a report 
| upon the statements contained in these letters. 

| Ishould wish further to know what steps have 
| been taken by the Egyptian Government to put 
| astop to this abominable traffic, and particularly 
| whether you think the Egyptian Govcrnmast or 
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authorities are inculpate]; and in any case I 
have to desire that you will report to me your 
opinion as to the mode in which we might best 
proceed to put a stop to the horrible state of 
things which undoubtedly exists on the White 
Nile. lam, &c, 
(Signed) 


-Inclosure 1 in No. 68. 
Memorandum by Mr. Arthington. 
January 31, 1856. 

These extracts from letters I have copied with 
diligence expressly for Earl Russell’s perusal, 
and I earnestly hope and pray that honoured 
nobleman will, under God's directing providence, 
energetically apply himself to free Eastern 
Africa from these vile men (the White Nile 
slave-traders), and the horrid, most distressing 
practices of Slavery. This abominable system 
of most wicked crue'ties of man-stealing hinders 
us from planting Mission stations promptly along 
the Upper Nile, and sweeping with the glorious 
Gospel of Christ (which is intended for all man- 
kind) around Victoria Nyanza, through the 
intersecting kingdom of Rumaniki in Karagwe, 
even forward in an eastward direction to the coast 
of Afr'ca. 

For further authentication as to statement of 
facts, and for further particulars, I refer Earl 
Russell to Dr. Krapf, Kornthal, Stuttgardt, 
Wii temburg. 

I give my addres, ‘Robert Arthington, 
Leeds.” 

Dr. Krapf does not know of my sending 
these extracts at once and direct to Earl Rus- 
sell. 


CLARENDON. 


ae 


Inclosure 2 in No. 68. 


Extracts of Letters written from Khartoum and 
the Eastern Frontiers of Eypt. 


From the Eastern Frontier of the Egyptian 
Territory, near Abyssinia, 
July 12, 1865. 
Concerning the state of things in this region 
I have to give you the melancholy news, that in 
the course of the present year thousands of slaves 
have been purchased before our eyes, and sent 
via Gadariff to Khartoum, or to Souakin and 
Suez. This abominable traffic is, of course, 
being carried on, not since to-day or yesterday, 
but it has never been in such a flourishing state 
as at the present moment. But the worst is, 
that it is carried on, not without the knowledge 
of the Egyptian Government and the European 
Consuls. Yea, the highest persons in Egyptian 
office are frequently the greatest slave-traders, 
who, it is true, do not carry on this business in 
their own persons, but by means of their nu- 
merous agents, who are most zealous in this 
matter. If at any time a civil officer takes 
some steps against this highly forbidden trade in 
human flesh, he assumes this seeming atitiude 
only ia order to exact an extraordinary sum of 
money from the slave-traders; but slaves re- 
main slaves, or rather cattle, as they are called 
in these countries. 
In the present year the slave-trade has so much 
improved, that, according to reliable information, 
already two-thirds more of slaves have been sold 
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than in other years, and yet we see still, day by 
day, companies of thirty, fifty, anda hundred, 
slaves passing our premises and carried abroad. 

But the most painful matter is this: among 
the thousands of poor pagans there are hundreds 
of Christians, chiefly children, who have been 
not only torn away from their parents and 
delightful homes, but who are a'so estranged 
from their religion. This falls frequently to the 
lot even of grown-up persons. Only a short time 
ago a youth, as well as a woman with two chil- 
dren, were sold, and dragged away in spite of 
their public profession of Christianity, and not- 
se the strenuous remonstrance of 

r—. 

I do not know whether it is the more ex- 
pression of chagrin at my own weakness, or of 
anger at the sleepiness and indifference of Euro- 
pean Governmeats, i.e. of their representative:, 
which actuates my mind. What is the ue of 
all treaties and documents of paper, wh'n a 
company of fifty men would be able t> guard 
men and their rights against the outrages of the 
slave-dealers ? 

~ Much that is nice and consoling may, indeed, 
be written from Cairoto Europ, but it is a matter 
of fact that you may find and purchase as many 
slaves as you like at Boulak, in the immediate 
vicinity of Cairo. It is as if the handsome 
presents, such as steamers, carriages, and coun- 
try houses, which are presented in high quarters 
to influential foreigners, were calculated to stop 
their mouth in reference to the foul point of 
Slavery. There is no question but that the 
Christian great Powers need only wink ani 
supply a single European with sufficient autho- 
rity, and the trade with human flesh would, at 
least in this quarter, once for all be virtually 
abolished. 





From Khartoum, October 18, 1865. 

The White River has for many years been the 
high road of Slavery from the interior, and the 
p'ace of the most horrid scenes, of which people 
in Europe have no idea. Down to the 6th and 
4th degrees north latitude, the white man is 
an object of hatred, and everybody shuns him 
In consequence of this, vast tracts of country 
which were once in a flourishing state, are now 
become desolate; the poor blacks have retreated 
into the interior, where they lead a nomadic life, 
making themselves slaves, or being enslaved, and 
sent down the Nile. In those extensive tracts of 
countries, viz. from 12 to 14 degress north lati- 
tude, the merchants of Khartoum have erected 
their establishments, in which they keep through- 
out the year a great number of soldiers, being 
their hunters of elephants, but more especially 
of slaves. 

Last year entire ship cargoes of this “ article” 
were brought Khartoum. One single barque 
(fifty to sixty feet in length, and ten in breadth) 
contained about 900 blacks, who were huncer- 
starved and mere skeletons. These establish- 
ments are the chief obstacles of Christian 
Missions. They have forced the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries to quit their stations, which had 
cost them enormous sums of morey. Withouta 
powerful escort and armament, and especially 
without the energetic measures of the Egyptian 


ay 
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Government, there is no possibility of founding 
Mission stations. Suppose we had much money 
at our disposal, and built, at a suitable locality, a 
small but solid fortress, we might establish a 
Mission station, but a considerable time would 
elapse until the pagan neighbours would trust 
us, as they hate the white man like a devil. But 
the slave-traders wou!d not allow us to proceed so 
far, for they are deadly opposed to the Mission— 
aries, who, by repeatedly writing to Europe, 
might prevail upon Christian Governments to put 
a stop to the wicked slave business. To avert this 
calamity the traders leave nothing untried. They 
set tribe after tribe against the Missionaries ; the 
most revolting abominations are practised, and 
the connection of the Missionaries with the Lower 
Nile stations is cut off. 

Lately we were called upon by an Italian who 
had been several years in the \’pper Nile regions : 
he told us some instances of the cruelties which 
the Turks and whites are committing against 
the natives. One day a company of soldiers 
returned from a slave-catching expedition. The 
best and handsomest negroes were first selected 
and destined for the transport to Khartoum, 
whilst the old and weak ones were thrown away, 
being good for nothing, and not worth feeding. 
The italian saw with his own eyes how the white 
monsters were ripping up the belly of an elderly 
woman, tearing her into pieces, and throwing these 
as food at the feet of her own children, who had 
to look on during the whole diabolical proceed- 
ing. 
Further southward, from the 5th and 4th de- 

ees, Missionary stations might be located, as 

Suropeans and Turks seldom do reach those 
quarters. The tribe of Nyam-Nyams are de- 
scribed as good-natured and intelligent. Their 
climate is also superior to that of Kordofan, &c. ; 
but how shall we get at those regions ? how com- 
mence and maintain a Mission in those latitudes? 
Without having a vessel of our own we cannot 
make the journey, as slave vessels do not gene- 
rally proceed so far, and as Missionaries could not 
travel in company with such diabolical persons. 


No. 69. 
Colonel Stanton to the Earl Clarendon, 
(Received May 23.) 
Alexandria, May 9, 1866. 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your lordship’s despatch of the 
28th February last, transmitting extracts of 
letters from Khartoum and the eastern frontier of 
Egypt bordering on Abyssinia, relative to the 
slave-trade on the White Nile, and dated the 
18th of October and 12th of July last, and, in 
obedience to your lordship’s instructions, beg to 
submit the following remarks on the subject : 

The statements contained in these extracts 
are, I fear, but too correct, and from all I can 
— on the subject of the slave-trade, the 

hile Nile traders (nominally ivory traders) are 
the persons on whom the responsibility of this 
abominable traffic must principally rest. I have 
heard it stated, and firmly believe the assertion, 
that not a tusk of ivory reaches Khartoum that 
has not been obtained by robbery and murder, 
the ivory-hunters being literally slave-hunters, 
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who procure their ivory by giving slaves or 
stolen cattle in exchange; and I have reason to 
believe that large tracts of country on the 
White Nile have now become desolate in conse- 
quence of the inroads of these traders. 

There appears also, my lord, no doubt that, 
though the White Nile is the chief source of 
supply for the slave-trade, other routes from the 
interior are open for this tratfic, and that lately 
the slave-trade has much increased on the Blue 
Nile, The slaves are taken from the Gallas and 
other tribes situated to the south and south-east 
of Abyssinia, and conveyed through the latter 
country to Matemma, on the Egyptian frontier. 
I have heard the number of slaves who passed 
through Matemma into Egypt within the last 
twelve months estimated at 10,000. Another 
slave caravan comes direct from Darfour to 
Siout, by the Wah-el-Gharbee, and another, and 
still more important one, from Kordofan to Ber- 
ber. 

But Khartoum, situated as it is at the junc- 
tion of the two great streams, must be cousidered 
as the head-quariers of the slave-dealers, and is, 
as it appears to me, the spot to which the efforts 
that may be taken for the suppression of this 
traffic should be chiefly directed. 

The Egyptian Government his stationed 
steamers on the river, and has established posts 
of inspection to examine boats coming down the 
river, but the check is merely nominal, and, I 
fear, only adds to the miseries of slaves them- 
selves. The boats having slaves on board are 
kept informed as to the movements of these 
steamers, and, by sending their slaves into the 
country, escape any danger that might have 
threatened them had they been discovered with 
their cargo on board. The same method is 
employed for evading the inspections of the 
fixed stations, the slaves being landed and sent by 
a desert road, whilst the boats drop down the 
river, re-embarking their slaves when beyond the 
reach of the stations; and the lukewarmness or 
complicity of the officials render the orders 
existing for the suppression of this trade a dead 
letter. 

It is difficult to state how far the local Govern- 
ment itself may be directly implicated in this 
traffic, but this cdreless. method of carrying out 
its orders leaves it open to very grave suspicion. 
It is an undoubted fact that slaves are still sold 
(though not openly) in Cairo and other towns of 
Egypt, and it is difficult to believe that the 
orders against Slavery are intended to be strictly 
carried out. 

It may be urged that the institution of Slavery 
being admitted by the Mohammedan religion, it 
is by no means an easy task to eradicate the 
traffic in Mussulman countries; and this is, I 
believe, my Lord, the only ground of defence 
open to the authorities for this tacit approval of 
the slave-trade. 

With regard to your lorship’s desire that I 
should report my opinion as to the mode in which 
we might best put a stop to the horrible state of 
things which undoubtedly exists on the White 
Nile, I feel much diffidence in offering an 
opinion on the subject, but would venture to 
submit to your lordship that the appointment 
of a British Consular or other competent officer 
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at Khartoum, (the head-quart-rs of tha slave- 
dealer:,) who should have no connection what- 
ever with the trade of the place, but who should 
be placed in a position of sufficient independence 
to enable him to influence the Governor-General 
and other officers of the Upper Provinces, in 
the proper execution of the duties intrusted to 
them, might be the means at least of materially 
checking, if not indeed of eradicating, this odious 
traffic, and would at the same time, whilst 
stimulating the local authorities to increased 
exertion, by the conviction that their actions 
would be watched and reported, should the occa- 
sion for such report present isself, prevent the 
use of the British flag or tlie British name in 
connection with this horrible traffic, and prevent a 
recurrence of the scandals to which the White 
Nile trade has unfortunately given rise. 

I would also, my Lord, suggest aclose and 
vigilant watch being kept on the ports of Mas- 
sowah, Suakin, and Cossier, from which slaves 
continue to be exported to the Arabian coast and 
to Suez. 

To put an end completely to the slave-trade in 
these regions would , robably require a cordon to 
be drawn from Massowah on the east, following 
the southern Egyptian frontier, and thence to 
Khartoum and the desert route on the west. 
But a such a measure is, I fear, at present im- 
practicable, and therefore I believe, my Lord, the 
only available means at present of checking the 
trade, is the suggested appointment at ar- 
toum. 

The British Agent at this point might also 
direct his attention to ascertaining the possibility 
of organizing a coalition of the tribes along the 
line indicate above against this traffic. Such a 
coalition would have the twofold advantage of 
promoting commerce in these at present dis- 
organized regions, and of putting an end, in good 
earnest, to the slave-trade in this country. 

I have, &c. 
(Sigued) Epwp. STAnTon, 





THE CHINESE ON IMMIGRATION 
FROM CHINA. 
IMMIGRATION from China is not, it ap- 
pears, in favour with the Chinese them- 
selves. The Immigration Agent for De- 
merara and Trinidad has sent home the 
translation of a paper which is being posted 
as a placard in the chief sea-board towns 





of China, and which sets forth, we may | 


presume, the views of the authorities on 
a matter which seriously affects the people. 
It is and has been long notorious, that in 
Cuba the Chinese immigrant is really worse 
off than the slave, for he cannot claim the 


protection of the law. Under such cir- 


cumstances, it is not surprising that the 
Chinese Coolies in that island make dis- 
contented labourers; and if it be borne 


in mind that they are induced, by false | 


representations, to repair to our own 
colonies, their dissatisfaction and rebel- 
lious demeavour may be, in a measure, 
accounted for. The following is the trans- 
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lation of the proclamation referred to. 
It fully corroborates the statements we 
have made as to the atrocious character of 
the Coolie traffic :— 


PROCLAMATION. 


There is no greater calamity in life than sepa- 
ration; no greater cruelty than changing men 
into brutes; yet both these are involved in the 
present Pig-selling. The Pig-sellers entice, 
deceive, entrap, or forcibly kiduap men, every- 
where spreading nets which constantly lead to 
the loss of numberless young men and youths, 
causing wives to become widows, and cutting 
off the heir of family descent. From the 
creation to the preseat time there has never been 
such a monstrous curse. The kidnapped men 
are sold to foreigners and embarked for different 
countries. During the voyage four or five-tenths 
of them die and are buried in the fishes’ bellies, 
and the remainder are sold to be slaves: these 
are chemically treated, and made black like 
devils, and are kept at severe labour, cultivating 
barren ground all their lives until they die: they 
are as horses, bullocks, or other beasts of burden. 
A sailor of a ship saw all this with his eyes, and, 
returning home, face to face told it very distinctly 
to his relations. ‘Ihe hearts of the hearers were 
wounded ; the eyes of the beholders shed tears. 
Now it is said the kidnappers have received 
from the foreigners three million dollars for the 
purchase of one hundred thousand Pigs. Thus 
kidnappers are spread about in every village, 
hamlet, market and town, for the purpose of 
enticing and beguiling men to Hong Kong and 
Macao. They pretend to have things for sale in 
a ship, and thus induce men to embark ; or they 
say labourers are wanted in a certain place; or 
they pretend to buy things and require men to 
take their purchases. to a ship, or they buy 
small boats and pretend to take passengers ; or in 
retired places they actually kidnap men. By a 
hundred devices they are bound to deceive enough 
to supply. one hundred thousand men to the 
foreigners, and fill their avaricious pockets. 
Assuredly gods and men are indignant at these 
villains. Last month seven kidnappers were 
caught in Canton, and were promptly beheaded, 
and three who were caught in Heung-Shan 
were killed by the Kelung torture. Now let the 
elders of every village offer large rewards, and 
establish severe regulations for the capture of 
Pig-sellers, that they may be handed over to the 
| officers and be thoroughly exterminated, thus ex- 
exhibiting boundless virtue. Let the young and 
inexperienced be careful in their goings out and 
comings in, and let the elders strenuously warn 
the younger ones. Moreover, spread this abroad, 
and let every one be duly informed, and every 
place be on the guard. Perhaps young men 
may by these means be preserved from destruc- 
tion. This is a very important matter, sodo not 
pass carelessly over this urgent notice. 

Yesterday a friend arrived at Hong Kong 
from Shanghai and said that he had seen a man 
| and woman beheaded there. Oa asking the 
reason, he was told that they had employed a 
| large foreign ship, to which they had beguiled 
| 394 men, or but six short of the full number, 
| 400; then, in order to make up the deficiency, 
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representing that a companion had died, they 
brought a coffin, and this induced grave-diggers 
and priests to go to the ship, when they were 
immediately forced below.. One man, however, 
jumped into the water, made good his escape, 
and ran to lay complaint before the magistrate, 
who immediately searched the ship and liberated 
the thre hundred and ninety and odd men. 
The man and woman kidnappers were then 
beheaded, to the joy of all. 
I. add this as an additional warning. Pub- 
lished by Lan-wang-i-tong. Translated by 
(Signed) Tneo. SAMpson. 





THE NATIONAL ANTI - SLAVERY 
“STANDARD,” AND THE PARIS 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


WE take the following from our cotem- 
porary, the The National Anti-Slavery 
Standard. 


An International Anti-Slavery Conference, 
such as is contemplated, will, at the present stage 
of the cause of emancipation, be timely and im- 
portant. Where chattel slavery is still fully 
recognized and upheld, the influence of such a 
gathering, through the voice which will go out 
from it, will be most potential for good. Scarcely 
less valuable wi!l it be, if comprehensive and 
thorough in its testimonies, as a help to equal 
enfranchisement for the victims of Slavery where 
emancipation has been proclaimed, but where the 
spirit of Slavery is still alive and active, in the 
proposition that it is not forcibly restrained, in 
murderous persecution and cruel oppression of 
its victims, asin our own country. ‘The horrible 
Jamaica massacre, and the condition of affairs 
it has brought to light, after so long a period 
had elapsed following the nominal overthrow of 
Slavery, without equal enfranchisement, and due 
guarantees of protection fur the victim race, has 
demonstrated, if evidence was needed, that the 
abrogation of the property relation only is but 
half the conflict, tiiat much more is indispensable 
to the triumph of freedom in the true and noble 
sense. With us it is the common expression 
that Slavery has been abolished by proclamation 
and the Constitutional Amendment. Yet the 
spirit of Slavery is still everywhere terribly alive 
throughout the South, restrained only by mili- 
tary power, and but partially by that. In an 
eloquent speech, delivered recently in the 
House of Representatives, an extract of which 
we give elsewhere, Judge Kelley presented and 
vouched for the following, which -illustrates the 
present state of the negro in North Carolina and 
throughout the South :— 

*‘In 1865 a freedman named Lewis Warren 
was arrested in Sampson county, on a criminal 
charge, imprisoned, tried, and acquitted. He 
was confined in jail nearly five months. ‘The 
charge of jail fees, and cost of the suit (125 
duls.), were charged to him after he had been 
proven innocent before the court and acquitted ; 
and to pay these costs he was sold by the sheriff, 
upon the order of the court, for three years to 
one Simon Peter Hobbs, of Sampson county, for 
whom he laboured faithfully for thirteen months 
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and eighteen days. He then escaped, and is 
believed now to be concealed by certain: well- 
known Union men in Johnson county, who, at 
their own peril, are preserving the liberty of a 
man whose innocence has been vindicated even 
before a rebel court.” 

The above is but a single illustration of nu- 
merous slave sales which are transpiring in the 
former slave States under our amended Consti- 
tution, which permits Slavery as a ‘* punishment 
forcrime.”” The whipping-post, and the auction- 
block are still in vogue. Murder and reckless 
cruelty has less restraint than when the selfish 
property interest was more of a protection to 
the negro. The telegraph announces from 
Washington, to-day, that ‘The Freedmen’s 
Bureau has received a letter from Grayson county, 
Texas, saying the Government must do some- 
thing to protect the negroes, two having been 
most brutally murdered within the last few days. 
Ruffians are continually maltreating the blacks. 
Within a circle of twenty miles a dozen have 
been assassinated.” The numbers thus fiendishly 
sacrificed within the past year are estimated by 
thousands. Loyal whites are also fearfully mal- 
treated, and driven to make c »mmon cause with 
the negro. This is helping rapidly to make it 
apparent to multitudes who would otherwise be 
indifferent, that there is no remedy short of 
suffrage for the negro, and military rule for the 
insubordinate, infuriated slave- master. Our 
national situation is extremely critical. With 
the present relation of parties, and the known 
character of our Supreme Court, any consider- 
able usfavourable revolution in political opinion 
would reopen questions fondly supposed to ha-e 
been settled, and confront us with most trouble- 
some and perplexing probl:ms. 

We are glad this conference has been called, 
and hope it will be cordially responded to, and 
be made of a truly international character. 
With the marvellous improvements in communi- 
cation all nations are, much more than formerly, 
as near neighbours, and all have a common in- 
terest in the complete and early triumph of 
universal freedom, We trust that the intelli- 
gent Anti-Slavery sentiment of the United 
States may, as it doubtless will, be fitly and 
ably represented. 
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THE LATE MR. G. W. GORDON 
AND MR. EYRE. 

THE Daily News of the 20th April contains 
the following letter from the Hon. George 
Price, a former member of Mr. Eyre’s 
government. It is important as a spon- 
taneous tribute to Mr. Gordon’s character, 
and as throwing considerable light upon 
the motives which influenced the ex-Gover- 
nor's conduct towards his most troublesome 
pelitical opponent— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 

Srr,—I have but lately seen the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Mr. Eyre to 
Mr. Cardwell : 

**It is also well known out here, that 
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Mr. Gordon was universally regarded as a 
bad man in every sense of the word. 
Reported to be grossly immoral and an 
adulterer, a liar, a swindler, dishonest, 
cruel, vindictive, and a hypocrite ; such 
are the terms applied to the late G. W. 
Gordon, and I believe abundant proofs 
might be adduced of all these traits.” 

I have also seen the protest declaring those 
allegations to be ‘‘ utterly without founda- 
tion ;” and I desire to record my own pro- 
test against such vituperation of the man 
whose lips are closed for ever, by an illegal 
act, to all power of self-defence. 

I would ask Mr. Eyre whether the Duke 
of Newcastle, in his despatch on the removal 
of Mr. Gordon from the magistracy, did 
not give him a very sharp rebuff as to his 
own inaccuracy in the statements with which 
he accompanied the evidence then taken, 
and as to his incipient propensity even 
then to malign Mr. Gordon? Whether the 
worst charge Mr. Gordon ever brought 
against Mr. Eyre, as to his maladministra- 
tion of the finances and government of 
Jamaica, was not also brought against him 
by my colleagues and myself, even whilst 
we were his own advisers, and transmitted 
through himself to the Colonial Secretary ? 
Whether we did not join in more than one 
minute to the Colonial Secretary, complain- 
ing of his habitual misstatements respecting 
the affairs of the colony? Whether we did 
not require from the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr. Cardwell the withdrawal or quali- 
fication of the false conclusions to which 
the duke had been led, by Mr. Eyre’s mis- 
representations, as to the cause of the 
Assembly having driven from office the 
government whom Mr. Eyre had so im- 
properly sought to protect ; and whether 
our resignation of office was not twice ten- 
dered to the Secretary of State, unless 
those conclusions, elicited by misrepresen- 
tations and suppressions of facts, were 

ualified, as they ultimately were, by Mr. 

ardwell? Did not the Assembly unani- 
mously refuse the insertion on their votes, 
elicited from the duke Mr. Eyre’s ‘‘reasons” 
for dissolving the Assembly, and for seeking 
to retain in office the government whom 
Mr. Gordon and the Assembly so properly 
drove from it? Mr. Eyre’s refusal to give 
Mr. Gordon the ‘ patient trial before a 
civil court,” urged so strongly, at the last 
moment, by Mr. Eyre’s chief adviser, gives 
rise to suspicions far more grave than those 
lately suggested by the Chief Justice. Mr. 
Gordon, during the Crimean war, like al- 
most every planter in Jamaica, was unable 
to pay his labourers weekly, but, unlike 
others, gave his written pledge to pay what 
was due to them; a fact which has been 
most unfairly brought against him, as prov- 
ing dishonest practices towards his labourers. 
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I had at that time very considerable money 
transactions with Mr. Gordon, who was 
then much embarrassed ; I always found 
him to act honourably, and I never lost a 
penny by him. But I ask Mr. Eyre 
whether it was not this same Mr. Gordon 
who by his very first resolution in the new 
Assembly drove Mr. Eyre’s government 
from office; caused the exposure of the 
“tramway swindle,” as well as the trial 
of the chief engineer, and his dismissal 
from office, and the absconding of another 
public officer? Did not Mr. Gordon from 
first to last, even in his very last letter 
to Mr. Cardwell, seek to expose this 
*‘ swindle,” of which Mr. Eyre had left 
the Duke of Newcastle in ignorance for 
twelve months? I would ask the consider- 
ation of the following reports of the House 
of Assembly, in reference to Mr. Eyre’s 
connexion with the proceedings : 

‘¢¢Parl, Papers,’ 257, p. 3 (House of 
Lords) :—That during the period which 
elapsed between June 1862, when the peti- 
tion of and was presented to 
the Main Road Commissioners, for leave 
to construct a tramway for their own pri- 
vate benefit, from Spanish Town to Porus, 
three-fourths of the cost of which, esti- 
mated at 72,000/., were to be borne by the 
public of this island, and February 25, 
1863 (when the final order for the con- 
struction of the said tramway was made), 
Lieutenant-Governor Eyre, one of the 
Main Road Commissioners of this island 
under the Act, was not present at any 
meeting of that board. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was aware, when the final order 
was made, that there were no specifications 
of materials to be used, or working plans, 
or measurements of earthwork, cuttings, 
or embankments, by which the probable 
cost of that undertaking could be approxi- 
mately ascertained ; and was aware that 
the estimates on which the petition was 
based had not been examined previous to 
the final order being made. His Excellency 
took no steps to require the examination 
of the estimates, or the suspension of the 
final order until they were examined. His 
Excellency was aware of the supposed ficti- 
tious nature of the estimates, and did not 
exercise due caution in ascertaining the 
extent of the future liabilities of the tram- 
way before the final order was made. That 
it appears to the committee, from the evi- 
dence adduced, that the estimates so fur- 
nished were never offered as, or pretended 
to be, bona fide estimates of the actual cost 
of laying down the tramway; that the 
Main Road Commissioners were aware of 
this fact, and had abundant means of 
becoming aware thereof both by repeated 
warnings, suggestions, and admonitions 
of the Hon. George Price. That the atten- 
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tion of on oe E. J Be Esq., 
was repeatedly, previous to the ing 
of the final order, drawn to the fact, rm 
the chief engineer of roads and bridges, 
who ought to have been a judge, on behalf 
of the interests of the public, was allowed 
to continue to bea partner in the under- 
taking, notwithstanding the Governor could 
by his order have prevented the chief 
engineer from being so concerned before 
the commencement of the undertaking.” 

The chief engineer referred to was one 
of two ners in this transaction, and 
became the sole owner of the concern. He 
had the final order given to him during 
the dissolution of the house, and came into 
it as a member to support Mr. Eyre, and 
was long refused by that house to be al- 
lowed to sit or vote. On Mr. Eyre’s appeal 
to the black constituencies, Mr. Gordon 
came into the Assembly for the express 
purpose of exposing that “swindle,” in 
which he succeeded. Those constituencies 
were disfranchised, and Mr. Gordon was 
hung—both by Mr. Eyre ! 

The tone of Mr. Gordon’s letter to his 
wife, written an hour before his cruel 
death, has not left on the public mind the 
impression that he was ‘* vindictive ;” cer- 
tainly he then called for no revenge towards 
the man who was putting him to death 
illegally. But how did Mr. Eyre act 
towards the member whose vote had 
enabled Mr. Gordon to turn Mr. Eyre’s 
protége out of office and expose the tram- 
wayswindle. The following correspondence 


speaks for itself : 
“May 7, 1863. 


*¢Sir,—I am directed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to inform you that he isinstructed 
by the Secretary of State to require your 
immediate retirement from the House of 
Assembly, or the resignation of your office 
under the Orown, in consequence of your 
having permitted yourself to give votes in 
the Assembly for the purpose of compelling 
the retirement of the then existing execu- 
tive committee. 

‘*Huen W. Austin, Gov. Sec. 

“To P. A. Espeut, Esq.” 


“The Retreat, 12th May, 1863. 
“*Sir,—Your communication has taken 
me completely by surprise, and I confess 
Iam not prepared at so short a period to 
reply to it satisfactorily. I therefore 
respectfully request that His Excellency 
ill be pleased to allow me sufficient time 
for the consideration of a matter so impor- 
tant to me in all respects. 
‘*T have, &., P. A. Esprvr. 
‘* Hugh W. Austin, Esq.” 
‘¢ Governor’s Secre 8 Office, 
13th May, 1863. 
‘* Sir,—-Having laid before the Lieuten- 
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ant-Governor your letter of yesterday’s 
date, I am instructed by His Excellency 
to acquaint you, that His Excellency has 
received peremptory instructions from the 
Secretary of State on the ~~. and that 
unless you forthwith inform His Excellency 
that you have placed the resignation of 
your seat in the house in the hands of the 
acting speaker, it will be His Excellency's 
duty at once to resort to the other alterna- 
tive, and remove you from your office. 
“T have, &c., Huan W. Austin. 


‘‘The Retreat, St. Andrew’s, 
May 16, 1863, 

‘¢ Sir,—I have now the honour to reply 
to your despatch No. 860. In common 
— I most respectfully submit, that 

fore His Excellency was pleased to pro- 
ceed in this matter I was fairly entitled to 
be heard in respect of the representations 
made against me. Had an opportunity 
been afforded me, I might have been able 
to have convinced the Secretary of State, 
as well as His Excellency, not only upon 
the real and full state of the case, and that 
I was promoting the true interests of His 
Excellency’s administration as Her Ma- 
jesty’s representative, as well as the real 
welfare of the colony. . . But as, in 
answer to my application of the 12th in- 
stant for reasonable time, I have received 
your despatch No. 892, refusing me any 
such opportunity, and compelling me under 
threat of removal from my oflice of official 
assignee ‘ forthwith to inform His Excel- 
lency that I have placed the resignation of 
my seat in the house in the hands of the 
acting speaker,’ I find myself forced to 
submit to His Excellency’s commands, pro- 
testing at the same time most earnestly, 
yet with all due deference to Her Majesty’s 
representative, against the course of action 
pursued against me, after more than eleven 
years of official service, and without any 
dissatisfaction or complaint being preferred 
against me before the tribunal of the 
colony for any act of malversation of 
office ; and after eleven years of general 
and steady support of the government of 
this colony, and which support I continued 
to give undeviatingly up to the prorogation 
of the session just concluded, I am now 
required suddenly on the representations 
made, and in the summary mauner, against 
me, without any notice, and without any 
hearing whatever, commanded to — 
my seat in the Assembly, or suffer the 
other alternative of deprivation of office. 
Submitting therefore to the only choice 
presented by His Excellency, and situated 
as I am at this present time of agricultural 
distress (possessing as I do large landed 
property contributing to the revenue of the 
island near 3001. per annum), I beg to state 
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that I have complied with His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s command, and 
have this day sent in my resignation of my 
seat in the House of Assembly to the acting 
speaker. 
“‘Thave, &., P. A. Esprvurt. 
** Hugh W. Austin, Esquire.” 


Is Mr. Eyre the man to accuse Mr. 
Gordon of being ‘‘vindictive”? Did not 
Mr. Eyre actually exclude this member 
from the Assembly for twelve months, by 
his threats, until the Assembly, and his 
new government, of whom I was one, 
forced him to take the opinion of the 
crown officers of England, and to reinstate 
him? (See Blue-book, House of Lords, 
254, p. 306.) Mr. Gordon may have been 
‘*eruel”—I never heard it—but can he 
whose acts the ministers of the Crown 
‘* deplored and condemned,” be exactly the 
man to charge with cruelty the political 
opponent whom he suffered to be so cruelly 
put todeath? The fact is, Mr. Eyre has 
simply invented the very insufficient reason 
for hanging Mr. Gordon, that he ‘‘ was a 
notoriously bad man in every sense of the 
word,” and best hung. Mr. Eyre had 
frequently spoken to me in terms condem- 
natory of Gordon’s opposition to him, but 
on no occasion did he or either of his 
many predecessors in the government or 
any one else,during my residence of twenty- 
two years in Jamaica, speak to me of Mr. 
Gordon as having in the slightest degree 
any one of the vile characteristics Mr. 
Eyre has attributed to him. Mr. Gordon 
sought Mr. Eyre’s removal from the 
government for very sufficient reasons, and 
hine ille lachryme and a great deal else. 

The ‘‘ Eyre and Gordon” question will 
only be understood when Parliament in- 
quires, if it ever does, when and why Mr. 
Kyre first suggested the abolition of the 
Assembly of Jamaica, which it is quite 
certain he first suggested immediately after 
Mr. Gordon drove his protéges from office, 
and effected immediately after he had hung 
Mr. Gordon. A motion for the private 
and confidential despatches relating to the 
abolition of the Assembly would throw a 
very important light on Mr. Eyre’s critical 
position immediately before Mr. Gordon’s 
death, and on what is now all mysterious 
and dark. It certainly does not follow 
that because Mr. Eyre drove one member 
of the Assembly from it under the threat 
of ruin, on account of his vote, which had 
enabled Mr. Gordon to effect the dismissal 
of Mr. Eyre’s friends from office, and to 
jeopardise his position as governor, he 


ung Mr. Gordon himself because he was | party 


seeking to cause his own removal from 
office ; but I cannot refrain from saying 
that the simultaneous illegal hanging of a 
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prominent member.of a colonial legislature: 
and its abolition ought to receive what 
they have not yet received in Parliament, 
‘‘ten minutes’)” consideration,. even, al-. 
though the legislature was only that of 
Jamaica, and the member hung only a: 
coloured man. 
Iam, &c., GEORGE Price. 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, April 12. 


S1r,—Perhaps for the purpose of defend- 
ing the great principles of liberty involved 
in the prosecution of Mr. Eyre, a decision 
based on facts shewing that Mr. G. W. 
Gordon had been put to death solely on 
public grounds, and as a political expedient, 
by a violent act of illegality, would have 
most effectually served to vindicate and 
preserve to us intact the laws guarding 
the safety of the subject from oppression 
by the servants of the crown. The friends 
of Mr. Gordon, however, believe that there 
was more in the matter than this. 

The public already know that Mr. Eyre, 
after the death of Mr. Gordon (on his being 
called on by the Secretary of State for a 
justification of the execution of Mr. Gor- 
don), assailed his memory, in respect to his 
private character and morals, by the foulest 
of accusations, betraying a vindictiveness 
towards the dead difficult to be paralleled. 
A large portion of the public desirous of 
the discovery of truth are still imperfectly 
informed as to the antagonism which sub- 
sisted between Mr. Eyre and Mr. Gordon 
during the four years before his death. 

The first personal offence given by Mr. 
Gordon to Mr. Eyre took place so long ago 
as 1862—Mr. Eyre having deprived Mr. 
Gordon of the six commissions he held as 
a magistrate. In the account Mr. Eyre was 
obliged to give to the Duke of Newcastle of 
this transaction, in consequence of the re- 
presentations of Mr. Gordon, and his de- 
mands for redress, Mr. Eyre resorted to 
mis-statements of the facts of the case. 
This drew from the Duke of Newcastle a 
severe admonition of Mr. Eyre for that 
gross offence in a public. officer.— (See the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Despatch, Parl. Pap., 
Session 1866—Correspondence as to the 
removal of Mr. G. W. Gordon from the 
magistracy, page 37.) 

The next offence Mr. Gordon gave to 
Mr. Eyre was on Mr. Gordon, in April 
1863, re-entering as a member of the House 
of Assembly, when, by a motion of want of 
confidence proposed by him, he forced Mr. 
Eyre to dismiss his government, composed 
of the extreme section of the bigoted plant- 
ers, representatives of the old pro-slavery 
Immediately after this Mr. Gordon 
moved for and obtained a committee of in- 
quiry as to Mr. Eyre’s conduct in what was 
known in the island as the “ Tramway 
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Frauds,” and the mal-administration of the 
funds of the Main-road Board. The ex- 
posure of these transactions gave the first 
severe blow to damage any personal 
respect entertained for Mr. Eyre in 
Jamaica. 

To explain more fully the personal rela- 
tions of Mr. Eyre towards Mr. Gordon I 
append to this letter a selection of extracts 
from the speeches of Mr. Gordon in the 
Assembly, with short explanations of their 
subjects, by which the public will see that 
Mr. Gordon gave to Mr. Eyre ample reason 
to fear him on personal as well as public 
grounds. Such at least is the opinion of 


A FORMER RESIDENT IN JAMAICA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES OF MR. G. W. 
GORDON IN THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 
JAMAICA. 

On the 17th November, 1863, a debate 
arose on a motion to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances under which Messrs. Marsh and 
Espent, members of the house, had resigned 
their seats, it having been alleged that this 
was in consequence of threats from Lieut. - 
Governor Eyre to deprive them of the 
offices held by them in case of their voting 
against his government. 

Mr. Gordon, in the course of his speech 
said :—‘‘ These cases present an imperious 
bearing, and display an amount of malignity 
and acerbity on the part of the Lieutenant- 
Governor which is unbecoming in any man 
who is appointed to govern a free country. 
I think, sir, that the Colonial Secretary, in 
selecting a gentleman to fill the office of 
governor, ought to act discreetly, but he 
has sent us a gentleman who possesses no 
ability, who is unjust, and who is unwor- 
thy.”.... ‘*I mean to say that the Duke 
of Newcastle has inflioted a great injury on 
us by keeping Mr. Eyre here as long as he 
has done. Mr. Eyre has blundered and 
has dissatisfied the people to an extent I 
cannot describe, and I believe that their 
patience is nearly worn out. What good 
measure has he ever brought forward dur- 
ing his dark administration? What noble 
deed has he ever done to entitle him to our 
regard? All that characterizes his adminis- 
tration is tyranny, and the house cannot 
longer temporise with him. We must let 
him know that we are not content any 
longer to be ruled by him, and we should 
make a strong representation to the Duke 
of Newcastle for his removal from a colony 
that he has misgoverned and thrown into 
confusion.”—Jamaica Parliamentary De- 
bates, vol. 9, pp. 144 and 145. 

In February of the following year a me- 
morial to the Queen was adopted by the 
Assembly, praying that Mr. Eyre might be 
relieved from the government of Jamaica, 
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but without effect.—Votes of Assembly, 
16th of February, 1864, p. 385.) 

On the above motion a committee of in- 
quiry was appointed, which resulted in 
the decision of the English crown lawyers 
against the lawfulness of Mr. Eyre’s acts 
respecting this matter. —(Parliamentary 
Papers (Lords), 1864—Jamaica Tramway, 

. 347.) 

Mr. Gordon, on the 13th of January, 
1864, brought forward, on behalf of another 
member, Mr. Groves, a motion for a vote 
of censure on Lieutenant-Governor Eyre. 
In the course of his speech he used these 
words, respecting Mr. Eyre having recom- 
mended a whipping bill for petty thefts of 
growing provisions :—“ After thirty years 
of freedom a second Nero has come amongst 
us, and proposed to whip the people, to 
destroy our peace, to send fire and blood- 
shed amongst us, to degrade us for ever... 
. . Agentleman who acts as the lieutenant- 
governor has acted in this matter—life it- 
self is not safe in his hands. (Cries of ‘ oh, 
oh.’) Isay, yes. A gentleman of his cha- 
racter is not to be entrusted with the go- 
vernment of a country.”—(Same Debates, 
pages 26 and 28.) 

A motion was made on the 21st January, 
1864, by Mr. Gordon, in the Assembly, 
condemning Mr. Eyre for the illegal ap- 
pointment of a public officer. In the speech 
of Mr. Gordon on this occasion he suid, 
‘¢Tt does not seem that His Excellency’s 
natural endowments qualify him for the 
government of this country. (Cries of 
‘Order.’) I desire to give honour to whom 
honour is due, and I respect every man in 
authority ; but if a ruler does not sway the 
sword with justice he becomes distasteful, 
and instead of having the love and respect 
of the people, he becomes despised and 
hated...... When every day we witness 
the maladministration of the laws by the 
lieutenant-governor we must speak out. 
You are endeavouring to suppress public 
opinion, to pen up the expression of public 
indignation, but I tell you it will soon burst 
forth like a flood, and sweep every thing be- 
fore it. There must be a limit to every 
thing—a limit to oppression, a limit to 
transgression, and a limit to illegality. . . 
. . . L consider the proceedings of Mr. Eyre 
especially dangerous to the peace of the 
country, and a stop should at once be put 
to his ‘most dogmatic, partial and illegal 
doings I am sure that Her Majesty, 
who loves every person in her kingdom, 
and who is peculiarly solicitous for the 
well-being and prosperity of the people of 
Jamaica—for she has always shown a desire 





to protect them and the inhabitants of the 
other West-India islands—will, if we make 
| proper representation to her, give us full 
protection, and relieve us of the wrongs 
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that have been inflicted on us by her pre- 
sent representative.’”—(SameDebates, pages 
61 and 63.) 

In the same Debate (page 69) Mr. Gordon 
said—‘‘ I have never seen an animal more 
voracious for cruelty and power than the 
present Governor of Jamaica.” 

On the 8th of February, 1864, a series 
of eight resolutions in censure of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Eyre again came before 
the Assembly, and after a long debate they 
were adopted by the house by a majority of 


thirteen against four votes. Immediately 
thereon Mr. Eyre prorogued the Legisla- 
ture. 


In this debate Mr. Gordon used the fol- 
lowing language respecting Mr. Eyre :— 
‘¢ He,” Mr. Gordon, *‘ believed that there 
should be some change in the governorship 
of the colony, and the Colonial Secretary 
was very faulty in permitting Mr. Eyre to 
remain.so long in the island. Mr. Eyre 
had been guilty of a series of wrongs. . . . 
He believed that confusion and danger 
would arise in the government of the 
country if Mr. Eyre was allowed to continue 
in his present position. The time had ar- 
rived when the house should pronounce 
that they had no confidence in His Excel- 
lency, and that it was detrimental to the 
public interest that he should continue any 
longer his connection with the colony. They 
would find that he was not in the confidence 
of any branch of the community. If they 
looked at his public acts they would find 
oppression and wrong in every direction, 
and if they looked at him as the representa- 
tive of Her Majesty in this island, they 
would find that he fell short of the require- 
ments of a personage in his position.” 
‘* When a people had a ruler in their midst 
who was so thoroughly incompetent, so self- 
willed, and who had done so many wrongs 
as Mr. Eyre had done, they were bound to 
raise their voices against his continuance 
at the head of the government. He be- 
lieved that if Mr. Eyre was permitted to 
continue in the colony he would do still 
greater wrongs than he had already com- 
mitted ; and he (Mr. Gordon) would heartily 
join the hon. member for Port Royal in any 
movement that would relieve the island of 
his rule.” In the same debate, Mr. Gor- 
don said—‘‘I think the conduct of the 
Governor is so obnoxious, and that he is so 
obdurate to every thing that is right, that it 
is proper to let him feel that his conduct 
warrants our refusing the interchange of 
civilities with him.”—(Same Debates, pages 
195 to 201.) 

A question was asked in the Assembly as 
to whether Governor Eyre had appropriated 
to the purchase of a pianoforte the sum of 
1251., public money, voted to be expended 
on the King’s House. On the 13th of De- 
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cember, 1864, this was the subject of a de- 
bate in the house, when Mr. Gordon made 
use of the following language in the course 
of his speech :—‘‘ I thought you would have 
found that you had a gentleman at the 
head of the government of this island who 
is most unscrupulous in whatever he does.” 
(The Speaker called ‘‘Order.”) ‘‘ The 
money with which this piano was bought 
was obtained under false pretences, for this 
house never sanctioned the expenditure of 
1251. for a piano. A person has been in- 
ducted into power who is mean and low- 
spirited. No other person would have acted 
in this transaction as the Governor has 
done.” —(Same Debates, vol. 12, page 258.) 

After this debate Mr. Eyre refunded the 
125/. to the treasury of the island. On the 
occasion of the debate on a proposed vote of 
censure on Lieutenant-Governor Eyre, Mr. 
Gordon said: ‘‘ Every thing that has trans- 
pired between the Governor and myself has 
been so much ventilated by the press in 
this island and abroad, that I am amply 
rewarded ; and I stand here to declare that 
I have no private antagonism to the gentle- 
man who fills the high and important office 
of governor.”—(Same Debates, page 23.) 

When Mr. Gordon re-entered the House 
of Assembly after Mr. Eyre had deprived 
him of his commission as a magistrate, on 
various occasions he interposed on Mr. 
Eyre’s behalf in the proceedings of the As- 
sembly. It was not until Mr. Eyre had 
made himself obnoxious to all classes of the 
inhabitants of the island, by apparently 
making a desperate attempt to ingratiate 
himself with the old planter party, and re- 
commending the passing of cruel and op- 
pressive laws against the negroes, that Mr. 
Gordon gave loose to the bitter attacks on 
Mr. Eyre personally, exhibited in the above 
extracts from his speeches. 


Another writer sent the following to the 
same paper and the Morning Star, in which 
it appeared on the 18th April. We insert it 
for the reasons already given— 

Srr,—A book possessed of a sort of 
melancholy interest, as affording an insight 
into the origin of the deplorable events of 
October 1865, in Jamaica, has fallen in my 
way. This volume consists of the ‘“ De- 
bates of the Colonial Parliament of Ja- 
maica” during the session which preceded 
the short session of 1866, when it terminated 
its existence by political suicide. These 
debates, taken together with the despatches 
of Governor Eyre, exhibit also the exist- 
ence of the most rancorous personal ani- 
mosity between the late Mr. Gordon and 
the Governor. Mr. Eyre, since the death 
of Mr. Gordon, has denounced him in his 
despatch of January of last year to Mr. 
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Cardwell, as having been “a hypocrite, 
using the garb of religion to conceal his 
villany.”” In the same despatch he stigma- 
tized him as having been ‘‘grossly immoral, 
and an adulterer, a liar, a swindler, dis- 
honest, cruel, vindictive, and a hypocrite.” 
If Mr. Gordon did not apply such coarse 
epithets to Governor Eyre in his place in 
the last session in which he sat in the 
House of Assembly, he was at least before- 
hand in publicly there proclaiming his 
abhorrence of the personal character of 
Mr. Eyre, and in denouncing his acts as 
Governor. 

There is too much reason to believe 
that one of the results of this hostility 
between these two parties was the dismis- 
sal by Mr. Eyre of Mr. Gordon from all 
the commissions held by him under the 
Crown, though the ostensible cause assigned 
for the infliction of this punishment was 
the irregular interference of Mr. Gordon 
to abate acts of inhumanity on prisoners, 
which he was commended for by the Secre- 
tary of State, and admitted on all sides to 
have done well in bringing to light. 

It is well known that Mr. Gordon stood 
in the House of Assembly as the vigilant 
guardian of the rights of the poor, and 
that he was very scantily supported in the 
House in his exertions on their behalf. On 
the first day of this session a rule was 
passed that members should be limited in 
their speeches to twenty minutes. Speak- 
ing against this rule, Mr. Gordon used 
these words—‘‘ This rule is a tax upon the 
‘liberty of the people of this country. You 
have imposed pains and penalties on the 
people. There is the 10s. tax on petitions, 
and the tax of 10s. upon the right to exer- 
cise the elective franchise. You have 
barred the people out from representation ; 
you will not encourage them to approach 
you. But the people will not fs arr to 
this thraldom and negation of all their 
rights. Look at this House! You have 
twenty-five white men, eleven coloured 
men, and about the same number of Jews; 
but you have not among them a single 
black man, although they form the bulk 
of the population and of the taxpayers. Per- 
chance they have a friend here, but you 
will not allow him to speak; you are 
determined to gag him.” One of the mem- 
bers present admitted that the rule was 
intended on Mr. Gordon’s account. 

Early in the session a Bill was intro- 
duced, on the recommendation of the 
Governor, for the appointment of stipen- 
diary magistrates, but this measure was 
thrown out on the ground of economy. 
The admitted design of the measure was, 
however, the re-establishment of the ma- 
chinery of the apprenticeship system, 
existing during the transition state between 
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slavery and freedom, and one of the special 
objects of the proposed measure was the 
coercion of the immigrant coolie labourers. 
Mr.Gordon energetically opposed this Bill, 
as a step towards the return to Slavery. 
The next measure we find Mr. Gordon in 
this session opposing was the “ Prison 
Discipline Bill.” By the passing of this 
Bill, whipping by the cat to the extent of 
100 lashes was awarded for petty thefts ; 
prisoners were made subject to work in 
chains on the public roads and streets, and 
also the treadmill was re-introduced to the 
prisons. This last machine is one of great 
torture in such a climate to the barefooted 
negroes. Mr. Gordon, however, opposed 
the passing of this Act in vain. He attri- 
buted its harsh provisions to Governor 
Eyre, and in bis speech he described him as 
**a gentleman who really is not in nature 
qualified for the office he holds.” Later in 
thesession, Mr. Gordon, in speaking against 
the increase of taxation, used these obser- 
vations : “‘ While the Governor will destroy 
the people, he will relieve himself of all 
taxation on his own luxuries.” 
All accounts concur in representing Mr. 
Eyre to have been, during the two years 
receding the time of the disturbances at 
Morant Bay, the most unpopular Governor 
who had held that office in Jamaica formany 
years. This unpopularity was not confined 
to theemancipated peasantry, but pervaded 
all classes of the population. In such a 
position Mr. Eyre must have been all the 
more sensitively alive to the persistent 
attacks made on him and the measures of 
his government by Mr.Gordon. Amongst 
the upper and most intelligent classes of 
the community a strong suspicion prevailed 
that the Governor had, on matters of im- 
ortance to the interests of the island, by 
his despatches and other communications, 
misled the Secretary of State. In this 
state of things, the House of Assembly had 
become nearly altogether unmanageable, 
and the executive committee of Mr. Eyre’s 
overnment unable to carry out its policy. 
r. Gordon, under these circumstances, in 
opposing the government measure for the 
amalgamation of the offices of Governor’s 
Secretary and Island Secretary, took ad- 
vantage of the unpleasant position of the 
Governor, by making the observations 
which follow—‘‘ They had in this country 
a person who was misrepresenting every- 
thing to suit his own purposes, and he 
(Mr. Gordon) believed that if they could 
have a glimpse at the correspondence 
between the Governor and the Colonial 
Secretary, they would arrive at even a 
worse opinion of the Governor than they 
now entertained.” The effect these attacks 
produced, during the lifetime of Mr. Gor- 
don, on the mind of Mr. Eyre, we are not 
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by his own words very well informed. We 
are left to a great extent to judge of these 
by his subsequent language used respecting 
Mr. Gordon. But whatever these feelings 
were while Mr. Gordon still lived, Mr. 
Eyre confined himself to no reticence in 
the avowal after his death of the bitterest 
feeling towards his memory, and descended. 
to the propagation of every petty slander 
against, and pryed into all the monetary 
private affairs of, the individual he had 
consigned to a disgraceful grave. 

The transaction which aggravated the 
unpopularity and brought upon Mr. Eyre 
the odium of all classes in Jamaica (inde- 
pendent of government influence) was the 
part Mr. Eyre took in what are commonly 
known in the island as ‘The Tramroad 
Frauds.” The allegation made against him 
is, that for the purpose of restoring and 
propping up the influence of his govern- 
ment in the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture, the concession of the right to appro- 
priate nearly forty miles of the main road 
of the island was granted by his connivance 
in favour of two persons, to be occupied 
with a tramway ; while these persons were 
to be furnished with the loan of sufficient 
public money from the island to enable 
them to construct the tramroad without 
any cost whatever to themselves; and, 
further, when this affair was detected, that 
he exerted himself to screen these specula- 
tors from punishment. ‘The alleged cor- 
rupt motive on the part of the govern- 
ment was, that in consideration of this 
loan and concession, the two parties in 
whose favour these were made were to 
procure themselves to be elected to the 
House of Assembly in order to support the 
measures of the government. 
Eyre was accused of the first attempt 
heretofore made by the government of 
Jamaica to corrupt the elections to the 
House of Assembly. Whatever truth 
there may be in these statements, they 
had the effect of deeply injuring Mr. Eyre 
in the estimation of the public of the 
island, and of bringing his government 
into contempt. The exposure of this 
transaction was principally the doing of 
Mr. Gordon. 

In justice to the memory of Mr. Gordon 
I must state that the extracts made 
in this letter from his speeches in the 
House of Assembly afford no fair criterion 
by which to judge of his merits as a repre- 
sentative or his powers as an orator. iis 
speeches are for the most part distinguished 
by an eloquent simplicity, and abound 
with passages of tenderness and true feel- 
ing for the oppressed ; and though they 
bear evidence of being the efforts of a self- 
taught man, they are adorned with con- 
siderable frequency by quotations from 
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and allusions to Scripture—almost on 
every occasion used aptly and without any 
outrage on correct taste. Indeed, I may 
say that his speeches read better as literary 
productions than those of any other mem- 
ber of the house, to be found in this 
volume of the ‘‘ Debates of the Jamaica 
Parliament’’—a Parliament which has now 
ceased to exist, and left a reputation more 
uestionable than the character of Mr. 
rdon. But the most flagrant offences 
committed by that legislature were those 
iniquitous laws passed by it at the express 
instance and dictation of Mr. Eyre, in the 
last years of its existence, for the oppres- 
sion of the people, which offences have in 
some measure reconciled public opinion in 
this country to acquiesce in the extinction 
of an independent legislature in Jamaica. 


Iam, &c., 
A Former RESIDENT IN JAMAICA. 








SYDNEY UPON THE JAMAICA 
ATROCITIES. 


THE Empire, a Sydney paper, has the fol- 
lowing well-timed comments ou the impor- 
tance of the prosecution of ex-Governor 
Eyre and his accomplices. We commend 
them to the Standard and other journals 
which sustain the cause of Mr. Eyre. The 
editor of the Empire, after adverting to the 
ease of Gordon, Clark, and Lawrence, 
says : 


The paper from which the report is extracted 
adds that Lawrence's death was one of many 
equally cruel and unjustifiable. It is n 
that such cases as these should be examined and 
kept in memory, and that even here we should 
not regard them as matters that do not concern 
us, for they are illustrations of what martial law 
means. It is not more than three or four years 
since the Executive Government of this colony 
was on the point of proclaiming martial law in 
a portion of New South Wales. If the repre- 
sentative of the Crown at that time had been as 
ready to approve deeds of blood as Governor 
Eyre, and if, instead of the judicious and humane 
as well as brave Colonel Kempt, an officer of the 
temper of General Nelson had been in command 
of the troops, Burrangong might have been the 
scene of slaughter that would have left the bit- 
terness of sorrow ahd revenge to rankle for a 
generation, and would have weakened for ever 
the attachment of a large portion of the colo- 
nists to British rule. -The whole kingdom is in- 
terested in these illustrations of the operation of 
martial law, and in the, questions which have 
been mooted by the Jamaica Committee in con- 
nection with the proceedings against ex-Governor 
Eyre—as to what power, if any, has the right to 
proclaim martial law—and what circumstances 
justify such an extreme step. It is dangerous 
that these questions should be left in such an 
indeterminate condition, that a Colonial Secre-- 
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tary in any dependency of Britain should ever 

be tempted to think of adopting that desperate 

uieps when there was no legal warrant for his so 
oing. 








ITEM. 


He's a Niaarer. — A Georgian planter was 
declaiming, in a rail car, against the equality of 
the negro. ** Why not?” said a fellowt-traveller : 
‘“«T know a negro man who is as strong and heavy 
as you: he can hoe more cotton in a day, carry 
a musket longer, and fight harder than you. 
May he not be your equal physically? ‘ Very 
likely.” ‘*And more,” said the planter: “he is a 
thorough scholar, reads four languages, is a fine 
orator, and a cultured A mpiie pad may he not 
be your equal intellectually and socially?” ‘*Very 
likely.” ‘He is a Christian man, never swears 
upon the rail car or elsewhere; may he not be 
equal morally?” ‘ Very likely.” Well then, 
if he is your equal physically, intellectually, and 
morally—in each of the qualities which go to 
make a man, why will you not allow him to be 
your equal as a man?” ‘Because he is a 
‘nigger, and I am not.” There it is: our 
pariah-ism exactly expressed in that one con- 
temptuous word. 








Avbertisements. 


RICHARD'S MEMOIR OF JOSEPH 
STURGE. 


In consequence of recent changes in his busi- 
ness, A. W. BENNETT is desirous of disposing ot 
the remaining stock of the present edition of the 
above work, originally published at 16s. It is 
offered, on the present occasion only, at the very 
low price of 4s. 6d. per copy, which it is hoped 
will encourage a large circulation for a work so 
valuable for general distribution at the present 
time. 

Orders to be addressed, and Post-office Orders 
made payable, to Alfred W. Bennett, 5 Bishops- 
gate Street Without, London, E.C. 

Orders for six or more copies will be sent 
carriage free. 
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Price, with Mr. Gordon’s Likeness, 2s. 6d. 
THE HON. GEO. W. GORDON, OF 
JAMAICA, 

HIS EVENTFUL LIFE AND TRAGICAL DEATH, 


By the Rev. D. Furrcuer. (Late of the London 
Missionary Society.) Author of “‘ The Geography 
and History of Jamaica,” “The Slavery of 
Jamaica Freedom,” &c. &c. 

London: Extior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Dublin: J. Ropertson, Grafton Street. 
Glasgow: Gro. GALLIE, 99 Buchanan Street. 

Copies may be had on application to the Secre- 
tnry of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 27 New Broad Street, London, E.C. 


—_—— 


Now Ready, 8vo, Limp Cloth, Price 1s, 6d. 
JAMAICA IN 1866. 

A NARRATIVE OF A TOUR THROUGH 

THE ISLAND, with Remarks on its Social, 

Educational, and Industrial Condition. By 

THoMas Harvey and Wituiam Brewin. 

London: A. W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Street 

Without. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1867. 
WE beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
following Donations and Subscriptions re- 
ceived since our last : 
Donations. Ann.Subs. 


&sd & 8 d. 

A. H. W., Barbadoes . 1 1 0 
Baker, Joseph, North 

Shields J ° ° 010 0 
Beaumont, William, New- 

castle . ° ° ° 22 0 
Davis, Joseph, Bristol . 100 
Fawcus, Mrs., North 

Shields. . » ° 010 0 
Forth, Robert, ditto 0 2 6 
Hunter, James, ditto . 010 0 
Mordy, John, Workington 010 6 
Procter, Joseph, Newcastle 1 00 
Procter, J. R., North 

Shields : ‘ . 010 0 
Richardson, Mary, ditto . 010 0 
Spence, Joseph, ditto . 010 0 
Spence, J. F., ditto . 010 0 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
: ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


I give unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of “The British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society,” established in London in the year 1839, the sum of 

Pounds Sterling, to be raised and paid for the purposes of the said Society, or of such part only 
of my Personal Estate as shall not consist of Chattels real or money secured on Mortgage of Lands 
of Tenements, or in any other manner affecting Lands or Tenements; and for which the receipt 
or such Treasurer or Treasurers shall be a sufficient discharge. 
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